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THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS OF .THIS DECADE: 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Regents’ Questions. 

Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New 
York have held examinations three times a 
year, in all the Academies and Academic De- 
partments of the Union Schools, granting 
certificates to such pupils as pass satisfac- 
torily, and apportioning upon these certificates 


FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


a year among the schools of the State. As 
pupils begin the study of the higher branches 
after passing this examination, the questions 
are made to embrace all that is practical in 
the above branches. In all these 


6000 QUESTIONS, 


not a single unimportant or “* catch”? question 
can be found, These questions have been 
published in one neatly-bound volume, and 
separately in pamphlet form. They are now 
used as text-books in many of the leading 
schools of the country. Oornell University, 
recognizing their practical character, now ad- 
mits, without further examination upon these 
subjects, pupils who have passed an examina: 
tion upon these questions. 

There is not a State or Territory in the land, 
there is hardly a single county, which has not 
some of these volumes in use to-day in its best 
public schools. 


THE FOLLOWING 
TEN EDITIONS 
ARE NOW READY: 


|, Tas REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 
RAPHY,GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete, with 
Keys to the Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar 
Questions, and portrait of Chancellor Pruyn. 16mo, 
cloth, $2.00, 


2. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 
RAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


3. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents, 


4. KEY 10 THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 


5. THE SAME. Each on slip of card-board, in box, with 
Key, $1.00. 


5. THE REGENTS’ QuESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents. 


1. KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 


8. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. Flexible 
cloth, 25 cents, 


9 THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, with Key, 
with references upon every point to all the leading 
text-books now in use, thus forming a COMPARA- 
TIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cloth, $1.00. 


10. THe REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IX SPELLING. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents, 


By E. V. DeGraff, A.M. 


1. THE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, 
Embodying the instruction Lae by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, in New York and other States 
and especially intended to assist Public School 
Teachers in the practical work of the school-room. 
Second and thoro revised edition, 16mo, pp. 
419, cloth. Price, $ 


From the School Bulletin and N. Y. State Ed. Journal. 


“ Prof. DeGraff is one of the most successful insti- 
tute conductors in this country. In New York ae, 
particularly, his work has been increasingly successfu 
and popular. Of the 59 institutes held annually in this 
State, he conducted 6 im 1874, 12 in 1875, 24 in 1876, and 
24 in 1877, receiving appointments for ev week in 
which institutes were held in any 


work. Experience has shown him just what instruc- 
tion is most needed by the Common-School Teachers of 
this State, and just how it must be presented, to leave 
the most favorable impression. His course of instruc- 
has been elaborated in accordance with his experience 
in this work, and — the crystalized results of 
years of patient study. 

“This course of Jnstruction is presented in The 
School-Room Guide. We commend it to all Teachers, 
especially to young Teachers, as full of direction, sug- 

piration.” 


gestion, and 
INDEX. 
PAGE. 


Natural Science... .318-337 
Recitations .........338-371 
Calisthenies .......372-389 
Organization. ...... 390-406 
Management .......407-414 
Conclusion ........-415-419 


Penmanship. .........80-92 
Drawing...... +«+..93-101 
Language..... «...102-149 
Letter Writing.....150-181 
Arithmetic ,....... 182-228 
Grammar.......... 220-245 


2. SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 
The enlarged School-room Song Budget, compiled 
by the same author, contains a collection of gs 
and Music for Schools and Educational Gatherings. 


It now contains 72 » 107 , 5 full page, 
and many smaller illustrations. ice, 15 cents 
each; $1.50 per dozen; $10.00 hundred. The 
same in hi me cloth covers, 50 cents each. 


We quote the following prefaces to the several 


editions. 
TO TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin 8S Budget of which so many 
thousand copies were sold last year, was the first suc- 
cessful attempt in this country to provide school music 
in attractive form at a low p enough to be adopted 
in every school. In one —— however, it failed to 
entirely fill the place for which it was desi The 
music, though uniformly excellent, was much of it un- 
familiar. In unde ig, at the uest of the pub- 
lishers, to prepare a new and enlar; edition for the 


season of 1877, I have accordingly sought out the well- 
known airs which the oldest of us enjoyed singing when 
we were children, and the youn of us y singing 


now. The tunes in my little k called Centennial 
Songs, which proved generally pepetes. are here repro- 
duced, together with many others chosen from hun- 
dreds of American glish collections. I thor- 
oughly believe in the healthful and ins) influence 
of music in the Sehool-room, and I have labored to 
make the Institute Song Budget a book which can be 


used profitably in every 
Albany, Jan, 1, 1877. E. V. DEGRAFF. 
Preface to the Edition. 


The sale of nineteen thousand copies of the new Song 
Budget encow the publishers to add one-third to the 
size of the book, without increasing the price. The 
hoped that they will greatly increase the In: 
and it 0 that they y e in- 
terest and value of the collection. 

Albany, Oct. 1, 1877. E. V. DEGRAFF. 


margin f edi- 

To give a broader to the pages, future 
tions ei be printed, like this, upon paper manufac- 
tured specially for the purpose. As its use is much 
more than we at first ho we now call it 
what it has proved to be: the SCHOOL-ROOM Sone 
BUDGET. 

Albany, Feb. 1, 1878. E. V. DEGRAFF. 


3. NOTE-BOOK FOR TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTES, Prerarep BY E. V, DEGRAFF. 
This handsome book is large enough for the notes 
taken, is durable, and of convenient form, and consti- 
tutes the Membership Ticket of each Teacher present. 
The accom ing cards for Door-k ensure a per- 
fect reco of. attendance without loss of time. 
Note-Books are furnished at $5.00 per hundred, and suf- 
ficient Attendance Cards are sup . Once 
they will never be dispensed ye by 
for 6 cents. 


Two New Text-Books 
IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


i. FIRST STEPS AMONG FIGURES. 


A Drill Book in the Fundamental Rules of Arith- 
metic, By Levi N, Beebe, Principal of Public 
School No. 11, Canandaigua, N. Y. 16mo, cloth. 
Pupils’ Edition, 35 cents; Teachers’ Edition, (which 
includes the Peoples’ Edition,) $1.00. 


The aim of this work is to give so much practice as to 
fix each method in the pupil’s mind, rather than to deal 
with the philosophy of each operation. It is believed that 
this book contains more than twice as many problems 
as any other work of the kind. In each new operation, 
the first examples are very easy, and the increase in 
difficulty is gradual. The jirst part of the work is de- 
voted to what is known as the Grube Method, but teach- 
ers who prefer may omit the schedules, and postpone 
the problems in Maultiplication and Division, until 
those in Addition and Subtraction have been mastered. 


“The work as a whole, and especially in its sugges- 
tions to teachers, and in the number, variety, fitness, 
and arrangement of the examples, seems to me quite 
in advance of any other of the Rind that I have exam- 
ined.” —Prof. A, N. Husted, Albany State Nor. School. 


“Tam greatly pleased with First Steps Among Fig- 
ures. The character of the examples makes the book 
admirably adapted to the grade of pupils for which it is 
intended, and the multitude of examples affords abund- 
ant practice for class-work and —M. R. Cook, 
Prineipal of Nyack Union School. 


“ Having introduced First Steps Among Figures into 
my school, and tested its merits by actual use, I am pre- 
to say that, in my judgment, it is the best work of 
he kind published; a faithful use of it is sure to pro- 
duce more independent and accurate thinking than an 
other book with which I am acquainted.”—George E. 
Atwood, Principal East Bloomfield Union School. 


“T have delayed writing you concerning your Arith- 


metic for beginners, that I might get the views of some 25e 


of my teachers as to its merits. My own impressions 
concerning it are very favorable, and I find them en- 
dorsed by those of my teachers who have examined the 


book. I think it especially excellent for a system of 
y— schools where uniformity of teaching is essential. 
t develops in practical shape an idea that I have long 
sustained as to the proper method of teaching Arith- 
metic,” —B, B. Snow, Supt. af Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 


“T have examined your admirable little book, entitled 
First Steps Among Figures, with care, and have no hes- 
itancy in saying that it far excels anything of the kind 
that I have yet seen. You have gone into the school- 
room with the teacher,and shown him what he must 
do, and how and when to do it. I feel, since reading 
the book, that I have gained from it more than five 


years experience. The methods which you propose and | pag’ 


which I have tried, I regard as a contribution to the sci- 
ence of Pedagogy. I am more than pleased with the 
thoroughly progressive character of the book. You 
present but one difficulty at a time, and you furnish 
and les, at — 8 
the pupil’s progress. I earnestly hope that your 

will be placed u the list of books esoribed for ex- 
clusive use in this State.”—Z. B. mbee, Princ. of 
Public Schools, Mendocino City, Cat. 


2. A WORK IN NUMBER, 
For Junior Classes in Graded Schools. By Martha 
Roe, Teacher of Methods, and Superintendent of 
the School of practice in the State Normal and 
Training Schools, Cortland, N. Y. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The purpose of this work is to put into the hands of 
our pupils in the Junior Grades, a book which shall 
contain just what we feel they need, and nothing more. 

The plan of this work for the pupil is based upon,— 

1. Simplicity of work. 

2. Previous knowledge of work in number. 

3. Dependence of one subject upon another. 

4. That the pupils shall make all the calculations, 
and give all the terms used, so far as possible. 


‘ 
Miscellaneous Publicatio 
US ns. 
1. The School Bulletin and New York State Educa 
tional Journal, — The and monthly 
School Journal in the United States. $1.00 a year; 
specimens, 10 cts, 

2. Bound Volumes B the School Bulletin.—Volumes 
First, Second, and Third, each handsomely bound in 
brown cloth, with gilt stamp on side and back. Each $2, 

3. Preliminary Educational Directory of New York 
State. 1878 now ready; price 25 cts. 

4. Common-School Law for Common-School Teachers. 
The standard text-book, pocket edition, handsomely 
bound. President White, of Cornell, says: “ Not only 
every teacher in the State, but every member of the 
Legislature and every Supervisor and School Commis- 
sioner should have one.”” The London Schoolmaster 
(Eng.) says: “ It would seem that a similar work, treat- 
ing of the legal rights, duties, and statutes of English 

5. The P y Se ipline, — ohn 
Kennedy, 23 pages. Fiexibie cloth, 15 cts, 

6. Bradford's Thi Problems of Percentage. — A 
drill-book. 19pages. Flexible cloth. 25 cts. 

7 Northam’s Civil Government, for Common Schools 
to which is appended the Constitution of the State of 
New York, as r =~ ded, Cloth, handsomely 
bound, Second rey edition. 75 cts. 

8 Studies in Articulation.— By James H. Hoose, 
Ph.D., Principal of the Cortland te Normal School. 
This not only analyzes each sound in the language, but 
gives as illustrations hundreds of words commonly mir- 

ronounced, Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor of the Na- 
Kona Teacher, and of Educational Notes and Queries, 
says: “It is needless to say that we are pleased with 
this book, for it ee y od just what we have for years 
discussed in Teachers’ Institutes, and urged should be 
taught in schools.” 50 cts. 

9. Frobisher’s Good Selections.—This book admirably 
meets the demand for a book of fresh pieces of prose 
and poetry for higher reading classes. It contains 168 

in ian type, and should be in the hands of every 
her. Paper. 25 cts.; boards, 40 cts. 

10. Johonnot’s School Houses.— This new and finely 
illustrated octavo volume is the standard work upon 
School Architecture, and should be owned by every 


School Board, 
Education. —I. Locke's 


11. American Libra of 
Essay on Education. Il. Locke on “we. and Milton 
on ucation. III. Horace Mann on h slology in 
Schools, IV. University Addresses of Froude, Carlyle, 
Mill, ete. V. and VI. The Bible in the Public Schools 


. each. 
12. The Diadem of School Songs, by Wm. Tilling- 
hast, with a Complete System of Instruction, and pieces 
adapted to every occasion. 160 es, boards. cts. 
13. Ryan's School Record.—The entire record of a 
school may be kept without copying, and a weekly re- 
port sent home each week, at the expense per term 14 
weeks, for 56 pupils, of 50 cts. 
14. The Peabody Class Record,—a unique system of 
rmanent class reports. The plan of ruling and cut- 
ing must be seen to be omg? It saves time as 
no other can. No. 1,5x6 hes, 100 pages, $1.00; No. 
2, 8x 10% inches, $1.50. 
15. Shaw’s Scholar’s Register. — The recitation is 
marked by the pupil in lead pencil. The teacher marks 
the changes with tok, makes the average for the week, 
and es it to the abstract. Spec., 6c.; per doz., 50c. 
16. The Bulletin Blank Speller,— This contains 40 
es, octavo size, and is bound in Stiff Covers, so that 
t may be written in when laid upon the knee. It is 
ruled for 70 lessons of 25 words each, with additional 
es for misspelled words, etc. Of its general char 
acter and utility, we need only say that it was prepared 
by Principal H. b. Buckham, of the Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School, Price, 15 cts. each; $10.00 per 100, net. 
17. The Bulletin’ Composition Book.—This is similar 


to the above, and prepared by the same author. It is 
ruled for correction by a system of time-saving marks, 
each of which points out a particular fault. ice as 


above, 15 cts. each; $10.00 per hundred, nev. 

18. The Bulletin Writing Pad,—We sold 10,000 of 
these last term, sending them to Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn; St. Lawrence University; the Buffalo Nor- 
mal School, and to every part of the States® jach pad 
contains 96 leaves, 81 in. lota of 
500, a special back w prin ; v 
the name of the school, 9 


The Bulleti are one foot 
» are one 
long, one inch wides® tag-board (or 
6 inches long, one” x4 ory heavy cardboard 
as preferred) a“ meters on one side, an 
an immense satistical information on 
other. Price, @®-<n; $1.00 per hundre?. 

20. The Buli v Class Register.—For several years 
one thousand of these registers, designed by Supt. Ec- 
Schools of Syracuse, no other kind being employ or 
any pur whatever. Each one gives a dally register 
of upils for 20 weeks, or of 180 << for 40 weeks, 
or of $0 pu 80 ete. It is the simplest, 

t Price, 25 


neatent and cheapest Class Register wade. 


ts 
niture, etc. 6 cts. 


Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of the Price, by DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & 
Sane 213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless”’ Erager, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
&@ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


RITCHIE & SONS, Same 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Ap tus for the gaa 
illustration of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Ther Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. 8. Riresie & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig and J. Du- 
boseq, Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trica Apparatus, and Carl 88, 5 ena, maker of Micro- 
to mp and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
= goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


Picchie’ 8 Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on application. ete writ- 
ing, please mention this journal} 118zz 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent neise in the 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base walls, etc.; easily applied Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair bs ewe will send a x to 
fit up their furniture. for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abing- 
ton Ceutre, Mass. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


BUCKEVE 
Established 
Bells of Co 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK LYK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to ; 
HARRISON INK CO:;5 Murray St., N. Y. 


lent design and 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 


10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
AGENT FOR ? 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving é. -inch spark, Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “‘ APPAKATUS of excel- 
nish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1 50 each, N. B.—I-HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


Geography Made Attractive tse 


Model of Colorado, 
map of the United States, measuring 74 
74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. ‘Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
[149] 


The models in tion resemble a rel 


McLEES & WARREN, Managers. 


785 Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


44 inches. They contain 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


N. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds. 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Catalogue. | 


O24 Chesttut St, Phila 


0} pue ‘pesedey ‘peyoduy 


Sole Agent for Schroeder’s Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. 117 (M) 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CAuTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
Pen is siamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card. 2 containing Jendiing styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on recel t of 25 cents 
RRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112.and-114 Williams Sts New York. 


SE 
RITING 


AT LAGE, de. 
Boat Known. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) oF descriptive 
WARRANTED. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 

303, 404, 170, 351, 332; 

With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY. Sole Agent. 


MAR 
MARK 


PEN 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 
House and Sign Painter, 


“No. 7 Avon Street, 


»Butler’s Literary Selections® 
“LOXLO” | “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 


°. iss rhe ° Just 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each, bin in Prose and 
Verse in each book, Standard Selections. Pleasing variet 
Judicious arrangement. Alternate Readers. Favorite Speak. 
ers, ‘The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,’’ 
“Tam delighted with the ‘“Ten-times-Ten” Series. It is the 
very best thing of the kind extant.” Price, 95 cts. Cloth,75 
cts. Three books—Nos, 1, 2 and spa, 
J. H. Butler & Co., phia, Pa. 


lvania - School aa 


Official Organ eee Instruction. Edited by 
State Supt. J. P ickersham, “School Econo. 
“Methods of Instruction,” etc, V 
royal octavo PR: to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each month, Examination Lists. Specimen copy,ro cts, 
Annual Music-Page eo” x0 cts. Subscriptions be- 


Price, 
* SF. & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Lancaster School Mottoes.— 
Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest 6. 
R. board, Salmon and Gosea. Weight 1 Printed 
both sides, one set equal to two, Bold and attractive 
type. 46500 Sets already sold. Send for circular, ‘These 
ottoes hit.” ‘‘ Will sell whereverseen.” ““Worth 
times their cost.” ‘‘Needed Everywhere,” Price, 
1,10, 07 ne For single set, or special rates in 
quantity, Address 
J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Song Collection. 112 Octavo Pages, 
114 Songs and Hymns : B chee, and Music, For Examina- 
tion, gocts, Send 3c. for The Words without the 
Music, Address, .McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa. 


olume 26. Over 


WASHSTAND. 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL - ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
Should be Supplied with the 


“SANITARY” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


—o—- 
Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 
No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 
No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 
No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 


CAUTION ,—This Stand is manufactured and sold in 

this city exclusively by the Proprietors, and is far su 

rior to any other in nce. sure that you get 

“ Sanitary Portable,” if you desire perfect satisfaction. 
Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 

Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 


N. ¥. PORTABLE WASH STAND CO., 
708 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 155 f 


Boys and GIRLSS 


MONEY RAPIDLY 2 
dels, markin 

outfit, by mail, for $. $4) pr 
lines; "5s Dia 


A. 


ay? 4of 
ur 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a facsimile 
m of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. lid 
MA Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1 $1.50. 

Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold tind 2 


plain, $1.00, “Combs repaired 


WASHINGTON. 


146 NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
|e 
| Philosophical Apparatus. WY 
4 
IV il \ 
\ | \) 
~ 
| | ; 
Mest Populay PENS in | Your Quo Priming 
Sw PRICES \ procuring GOLDINGS OFFICIAL PRESS and =H 
} sore: ce. “Beery Buctnces shoutd Nave one. 
ampenn 26 GOED Send two 3c.rtampe for new Illustrated Cataloque. 
— Titustrased Catalogue seut Free, 3 : 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 
| 
| 
q = | | 3¢ an MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
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SNOW BIRDS. 
BY G@. 8. BURLEIGH. 


What is it gives the little birds their cheer 

When death and darkness crown the inverted year, 
When the deep snow has-buried every weed 

That locks their living in its hardy seed ? 

How can they sing such songs of simple glee 

While the winds groan in every tree, 

And men sit cowering by their fires to growl 

If heavens grow gloomy and the North winds howl! 


I only know, despite the frozen clod 

And the piled snow, they live more near to God. 
Their little lives are just a tiny beat 

Of the great Heart that gives its vital heat 

To the great sun; and so, with never a doubt, 
They feel that He lives though the sun go out! 


Trust is the instinct that in them survives 

The buried Summer, and defends their lives 
From the dull cares and ever-brooding fears 
That blacken half the sunshine of our years. 


If things that live so simply from the heart 

Of Life’s great Lord, and unimpaired by art, 

Have such clear joy in Winter’s dreariest hour, 
Poor is our wisdom that shall give less power 

To conquer fate, and make itself a year, — 

Within, all sunshine, — though without, all drear! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Repuction oF SALARIES.—TI favor the most rigid 
economy in our schools, but I value them too highly to 
be willing to jeopardize their usefulness by any need- 
less reduction of salaries. We hear much of hard times 
and taxation, and I trust we appreciate it all, but chil- 
dren can not wait for better times; they continue to 
grow apace, and it would be a ruinous policy to neglect 
their education while we have the means with which to ac- 
complishit.—C. W. Roby, Supt. Schools, La Crosse, Wis. 

Written Examinations.—These silent examina- 
tions, so full of labor to all who partake, so little calcu- 
lated to interest the casual observer, lacking as they do 
the attractions of the youthful voice, the speaking fea- 
tures, and the imperfect elocution of verbal utterance, 
have yet a very important place among the tests that 
show what is doing in reality, as well as in seeming, 
among the schools. The mode of conducting them, 
however, should not become stereotyped. It is not nec- 
essary to propose from year to year the same routine of 
book questions, the same number in each study, and to 
mark these with a view to an accurate per cent. I think 
it might be well to shorten the work given, and mingle 
the questions upon different subjects. In practical life, 
the arithmetic that calculates the cost of an invoice of 
oranges is in close neighborhood to the geography that 
shows where they were grown, the history that gives 
knowledge of the people who grew them, and the power 
of description that, in letter or flaming advertisement, 
publishes their superiority to the world of buyers and 
eaters. So, it would appear, an examination should 
cover at once a variety of things likely to be naturally 
associated, and educe the connected knowledge or the 
want of it, which, in every day’s experience, we expect 
to find.—J. Kimball, Supt. Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 

of going to the parish 
schools for the half educated youths who developed with 
wonderful rapidity into drill sergeants, they went to 
the great universities and selected some of the ablest 
graduates; held out sufficient inducements to them ; 
Placed them in the normal colleges for a short period, 
and then gave them charge of theirsmodel schools. At 
first the inspectors were disappointed. The perfection of 
order, drill, and discipline were gone. It was no longer 
* pleasure to introduce visitors. When they entered 


the class-room they found a boy laboring in the throes 
of an answer requiring thought. They found the teacher 
slow, patient, painstaking, giving the pupil ample time 
to wriggle out his thoughts. School-boards do not like 
to remain very long in the rooms of teachers of this 
sort. But when the time came for the inspectors to ex- 
amine, they found scholars who could think and reason. 
Here was the true professional teacher who educated 
his pupils; whose system extracted thoughts and rea- 


sons; who brought the resources of 2 thoroughly culti- 
vated mind to bear upon his work; and this work was 
done silently and effectively.— Prest. Hunter, New York. 


DiscipLink.—I do not underrate the value of disci- 
pline in the school-room; but I know that it is too 
often regarded as an end rather than as a means. Many 
a teacher is far more anxious how to govern than how to 
teach, forgetting that the great secret of good discipline 
is good teaching. Often the pupil who is most trouble- 
some when uninterested and careless, becomes a most 
earnest student when rightly directed and inspired by 
a true teacher. The teacher should lead instead of 
drive, teach instead of hear recitations, encourage orig- 
inality of thought and method instead of require the 
exact language and methods of the book. She should 


be the earnest friend of every pupil rather than the 
stern and unyielding monarch. — A. R. Beal, Supt. 
Schools, Watertown, N. Y. 


Courses or Stupy nor Computsory.—The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois recently decided that “a pupil 
cannot be compelled to pass in every study in the cur- 
riculum of a grammar school, in order to allow him to 
be admitted into a high school; that the only penalty 
the pupil can be made to suffer for not passing the nec- 
essary examination in any one study, being his incapac- 
ity to enter into any class of study in the upper school 
in which he did not pass on admittance to the school.” 
This decision gives to parents the choice of the studies 
which their children shall pursue in the public schools 
of that State. The facts of the case are these: A boy 
had omitted, on account of ill health, the study of 
English grampar. On application he was admitted to 
a high school. The teachers of this school discovered 
afterward that he was deficient in this study, and they 
required him to prepare for an examination in it. Not 
complying, he was expelled. A mandamus was issued 
to compel the trusteestoadmit himagain. The trustees 
took an appeal, and the supreme court affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court. The same question in sub- 
stance, it will be remembered, was before the supreme 
court of our State in 1874; and it was decided in the 


same manner. In fact, the action of our court, it is 
said, influenced largely the decision in the present in- 
stance.— Wisconsin Jour. of Ed. 


— The defeat of Mr. Philbrick is no calamity to him- 
self, but it is a calamity to the great public interests of 
which he has been so long an honored representative, 
and it is a disgrace to the Boston school committee. It 
is a conclusive proof that a majority of that committee 
are in the wrong place, and that they should themselves 
at once resign and join the noble army of ward _politi- 
cians, of which it is evident they are the legitimate off- 
spring. —Hd. Weekly. 

— If all that is impure and exciting, and even simply 
trashy, be carefully excluded from our children’s libra- 
ries; if we form in them the habit of reading and en- 
joying the best and most ennobling books suited to their 


age; and if a love for the pure, the true, and the beau- 
tiful be developed in their hearts, the surest blow will 
have been struck against the unwholesome influence of 
impure and frivolous literature.—The Watchman. 


IS THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT WORTH 
SAVING? 


The county superintendent is an expensive gentle- 
man; and yet he can not be suspected of living luxuri- 
ously on five hundred a year. But five hundred dollars 
would support four twenty-five-dollar teacher’ for five 
months ; and is not that better for the cause of popular 
education than the bestowment of this money upon a 
supernumerary officer? Many call him a supernumer- 
ary, or if not a supernumerary, a loafer, who has so 
little to do that any good citizen might afford to do 
that little without pay. Then there are two points, — 
the duty point and the pay point. 

The duty point, like the point of a pen, is bifurcate. 
First, what administrative duties are needed; and 
second, whether a superintendent is needed for the 
proper discharge of these duties. It used to be said 
“anybody can teach school.” Now it is admitted at 
least that every body ought not to be allowed to teach 
school. Hence the necessity for an examination of 
candidates is conceded, But it is not fully conceded 
that there must bea superintendent forthis work. The 
candidates may be examined by trustees or by commit- 
tees. They certainly may; and trustees and committees 
may in some instances examine well, whilst particular 
superintendents may examine badly. But the examina- 
tion of teachers is a strictly professional act, requiring 
not only a masterly facility in the branches on which 
examination is to be had, but something even rarer than 
this, namely, the ability to frame questions properly, 
and to judge of the answers given; and beyond all, the 
instinct which gauges the practical pedagogical abilities 
of the various characters. The typical trustee has no 
such fitness for this service, and hence, in his hands, 
the cockle and cheat would pass through the sieve along 
with the wheat. Of course it is possible to frame good 
examination committees; but how are these committees 
to be made up? If it be hard to find one man fit to 
examine, it is much harder to find many. If they are 
to be paid, here are three to five men to be paid instead 
of one. If they are not paid, no argument is required 
to prove that the work will not be well done. 


But there is some valid objection to the entrusting 
of this large responsibility to one man. He may, from 
unworthy motives, reject worthy candidates. He may 
be partial in his grade-marks. He may honestly err. 
And for such cases there should be an appellate power 
lodged somewhere. But in general it may be said that 
one man is enough to pronounce on the abilities of ap- 
plicants, and there is everything in his relation to the 
subject to make that man faithful. : 

The popular error, however, or this subject, is based 
chiefly on an incomplete view of the superintendent’s 
proper relation to teachers. The granting of a license 
to teach is but the formation of a relation which has 
much in it. When an employer sets laborers to work, 
he does not simply give them instructions and turn his 
back upon them. What is to come after, is much more 


‘important than the act of hiring. Teachers are a trust- 


worthy class; but there is no class of employés in any de- 
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partment of life, and especially of public service, who do GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.—(IV.) is as yet a blank to him. He begins and reads, slowly, 
not need supervision as a stimulus and as a corrective. — doubtless, at first, the first sentence through to the end, 
BE. MOBY, WUAZAMS WHITE. This is very important, but is not, probably, the common 


And there is no body of teachers who do not need im- ati 
provement specially and generally. Normal schools,! ‘p, he able to read Greek and Latin at sight, we first practice. A part of a sentence by itself. unintelligible, 
or a single word whose meaning can not be recalled or 


teachers’ institutes, and professional literature have done] ust have a sufficient knowledge of grammar to recog- ‘ : 
much, but much remains to be done; and it needs to be} nize at once the inflected forms which we meet, and reasoned out when considered alone, will generally, after 
the special business of somebody to push these instru-| ust be so familiar with idioms as not to have them|® little practice, be clear when it has the light of the 
mentalities and their ideas among teachers. After all,| , 01, strange when we meet them; and, secondly, we entire context thrown upon it. Commonly if a boy 
the instruction giving the best methods are used by 4] uct have a sufficient vocabulary. meets a word which he does not know, he stops short 
very small proportion of teachers, whilst the philosophy] J; may be best, for the sake of clearness, to restate and goes to the lexicon; and if a part of a sentence 
of education is understood by a still smaller number.| 444 has already been said at the beginning of the blocks him, he whips over to the notes. If he does not 
And it is just here must be applied the force which de-|_..0nq article. Reading “at sight” does not mean the} 5° what the sentence means at the first reading, he 
termines what shall be the quality of the education ability to take up the Greek text of a work which we should go back and read it through again, and if neces- 
: given the schools. have never seen and read it off understandingly at once, | 88°Y: still again. An engine in a snow-bank forces its 
Monthly reports from teachers constitute an impor-|,, we might so much English. It means rather the] ¥®Y through only by going back and getting an impetus. 
tant part of the machinery, and if rightly studied and power to read without a lexicon, to read depending upon The appeal also that is made to the ear in reading the 
criticised, and employed as a basis of improvement,|))o.clf the rate not being a matter of essential impor-| Sentence aloud in the original is valuable, because it 
these reports lose their routine character and become tance, and necessarily varying with different persons, defines much more sharply the words and parts of the 
sentence, and is an especial aid in etymologizing. For 


— 


potent means of advancing the work. and with the same person at different stages of his 

And scarcely second to the work to be done on the study. Compared, however, with the amount read each the underlying stems of a word are more quickly per- 
teachers is the work needed upon the people at large.}),..5) under the “ analytic” process, or the “method of ceived when it is distinctly pronounced than when it is 
: Not only does the desire for education need to be prop- dissection,” as it has been called, the rate at which the merely read silently. It should be remembered, also, 


that the rhythm of the sentence is an important aid in 
determining its meaning. According to this main direc- 
tion, the appeal made to, the understanding in reading 
the sentence is two-fold: the ear seconds the eye, and 
the eye assists the ear. 

In reading a long sentence we must, while drawing 
all possible conclusions that are certain in regard to the 
relations and meanings of parts of the sentence and of 
words, suspend judgment on doubtful points until the 
end of the sentence is reached. Then the mind travels 
back and decide’ the cases in doubt in the order of their 
difficulty, with great rapidity. An ill-founded conclu- 


: agated with vigor, but the enlightenment of the com- pupil will soon read becomes a rapid one. This phrase 
munity in respect to educational methods is an essential | 5 ¢ reading or translating “at sight” is a common one 
pre-requisite to the rapid improvement of schools. in England. For example, men reading for classical 
| Whether it be well or ill, whatever in public education honors at Cambridge generally have three or four pieces 
goes much beyond the ideas of the average citizen willl ,¢ Greek and Latina week to translate for their private 
lead a precarious existence if it is not killed outright. |tutor, ‘This translation, which is finally presented in 
A strong constituency must be created among the people writing, is “at sight,” é.e., is made without any assist- 
for every new method in every new neighborhood, or it}, ..¢ from lexicon or notes. 
will be run down. The teacher can do much to recom-| 7, ¢¢ ys suppose, now, the case of a pupil who has stud- 
mend his methods, but he must have help or he will be|;.9 Greek or Latin grammar with an accompanying 
run over. There needs to be a constant campaigning | hook of exercises until he has learned the forms of these 
going on in education as in politics. languages and the principal laws of their syntax, and 
There is other school work, business in its character, |}, ,. acquired a vocabulary of four hundred or five hun- sion drawn in the middle of a sentence will often throw 
which, though important, can only be mentioned ;|4,.4 words, and who, after working for four or six months the reader completely off the track as to its meaning. 
namely, the settling of troubles, the supervising of the]; pis way, now begins to read an author. He should A careless pupil is in especial danger of taking some 
school boards, and the deciding of appeals. In educa- proceed in doing this according to the following direc- hap-hazard signification of a word, that in a general and 
tion, as in all multifarious operations, the system must};;,.,,- vague way expresses what it means. Practically,—and 
culminate in a head. There are different opinions and te RE RNR bas this is the point of the second sub-direction,—each word 
usages respecting the powers which properly center in Dinuk ani centoncs ta odor thimtidy: te the ra t full in Greek and Latin has some one meaning, or at most 
this head ; but when it is considered what are the con- stop, aloud and in the original, i. e., without translating. two or three, which we may fairly call its fundamental 
tents of a school system, what large interests are in- Repeat this reading if necessary once or twice, begin- idea, from which the other meanings and shades of 
volved, educational and financial, how easy it is to waste | ning this second or third reading not at the point of doubt}meaning naturally proceed. This is the idea which 
money and to waste time under pretense of serving the | ut at the first of the sentence. this word should always suggest to the mind first, the 
public, and how potent is the eye of supervision always,| In doing this,— : 7 one which we are to impress upon our minds when we 
there can be no doubt not only that the superintendent’s 1. Observe carefully the ending of the words, so as commit the word to memory. Starting from this in 
; : to become instantly aware of their grammatical rela- : 
office is essential to safety, order, and growth, but that tions; and observe carefully also the position of the reading any sentence, we are tolerably sure to get the 
its proper duties and responsibilities demand a high| words and the marks of punctuation. particular shade of meaning which the word has in the 
order of ability in the officer, special professional quali-| Besides these inflectional endings, note with care the] given context. For example, the central meaning of 
significant endings also (suffixes), and the prefixes. flxw is to draw, to drag, traho; but it has also the de- 


2. Always start from th tral ing of d,| . 
A mere statement of the duties of the office precludes |the one rived meanings of to hoist (of sails), to pull (of an oar), 
to quaff (of a person drinking long draughts), to pluck 


the idea of devolving these duties upon any non-profes-|or from which they naturally proceed, in determining 
sional officer. An ordinary civil officer will not and|the shade of meaning of any word in a given context.|(by the cloak), and to attract (of persons). The Ionic 
cannot discharge the duties; and if a school trustee can|, 3: Determine the meaning of new words by analysis,/and poetic verb corresponding to this, tgvw, which has 
be found who can do the work properly, he is a rare ex- ae by trying to discover the root or some intermediate! heen mentioned as one especially hard to deal with, has 
em, or stems, from which they are derived. 

ception. There must be a separate officer. And such} 4, If the meaning of a word cannot be determined in not in fact a single signification which does not come 
is the judgment of the world. There is no higgling|this way, carry it bodily to the end of the sentence, and| naturally from the fundamental one of drawing or drag- 
about this matter in Germany, Austria, Holland, Eng-|infer if possible its meaning from the context. ging. It is interesting to take a word like solvo, the 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, or even in Australia,] The pupil should read the entire lesson through once| Variety of whose meanings certainly makes it a fair 
Japan, or Hindostan, nearly all which have provided|in this way, depending entirely upon himself, i. e., with-| word to illustrate with, and running down the column 
systems of supervision far surpassing what we have in]Jout using a lexicon or notes, and allowing himself at|of the lexicon see how naturally the meanings all arise 
any State of our Union. Prussian supervision is trip-] most only a synopsis of the thought; and should then|from the central one of loosing. And the context points 
licate. And toward thorough school inspection must|repeat this reading on exactly the same plan. At the|in each case (as always) to what the new meaning must 
q we inevitably move. second reading, having the great advantage of knowing|be. To illustrate from English, the word line doubtless 

In the presence of these views there can be no ques-|the context of any sentence more or less well, he will|#lways carries with it, more or less, the idea of linear 
tion as to the propriety of employing a liberal percen-|understand many sentences and words which he failed| direction; but we speak of a fishing-line, a line of de- 
tage of the school money in paying for supervision, and|to get at first. The lesson should then be read again|scent, a line of argument, a steambeat-line, etc. It is 
it is the merest sentiment to imagine that men can be|with the lexicon, and a list should be made of the words|comforting to know, however, that the great majority 
found to do this work without pay. In Ireland the|which have to be looked out, with their meanings, and|of words in Greek and Latin, unlike those mentioned : 
school inspector is a man of scholarly attainments, who|these should subsequently be committed to memory.|#bove, never get very far away from their central or ' 
receives as much pay as an ordinary college professor.|If there remain any sentences still not understood, the|fundamental meaning. 
Our people will be long in reaching this high point of|notes may be consulted to ascertain their meaning. 
{ appreciation, and if they ever reach it the result must] The main direction (in italics) should in particular] — As I approve of the youth who has something of 
| be preceded by the removal of certain evils alluded to|be followed exactly. The boy is ready to read. He|the old man in him, so I am no less pleased with an old 
i in a former number, and by the settlement on a right|runs his eye down the sentence until he comes to the}man who has something of the youth. He that follows 
basis of certain unsettled questions pertaining to the/full stop. Then he knows where his difficulties will|this rule may be old in body, but can never be so in 
appointment and powers of this officer. R."B!end, for within these given limits lies the thought which | mind.— Cicero. 


fications, and exclusive devotion to the work. 
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THE ART-ELEMENT IN GESTURE. 
(From Prof. Moses T. wpe te ‘ Gesture as an Element of 
To-day our lesson is upon Expression through the 
attitudes and action of the human figure. And at the 
outset we may say, that with all advanced races on the 
earth, gesture is subordinate to language. Only with 
the most savage races is it principal as an element of 


expression. Est 

At the outset let us give a broad definition of the 
term gesture ; for you know the word is generally 
used to describe the positions and movements of the 
hand and arm. We will define gesture as the attitude 
and action of the figure for purposes of expression. 
And this definition is broad enough to cover all sug- 
gestive and expressive use of the human figure in 


fine art. 
And one point further : the critical student will ob- 


serve that in the arts of painting and sculpture the 
artist’s figures are expressive in just the degree that 
they suggest life. Even forms in repose must suggest 
motion; for motion is the symbol of life, and where 
there is life we know there is feeling. And what is 
art in the final analysis? Jt is feeling, passed through 
thought, and fixed in form. And so you see it is 
through this sympathy with feeling that we attribute 
motion to sculptured forms, and add to the painter’s 
figures, besides form and color, the element of life. 

Let us test this definition of art, by an illustration. 
At the Philadelphia Exposition you could not fail to 
see the figure of emancipation. A typical negro form 
and face of heroic size, in bronze,—the figure trans- 
lates the artist’s conception. The slave has just heard 
the proclamation of freedom. The chain that binds his 
wrists has broken, and from one wrist the shackle has 
fallen off. And now, observe, so extravagant is the 
action of this figure that, did you not recognize the 
feeling that inspires it, it would pain your art-sense. 

But note the design of the artist, and the extrava- 
gance of wide action harmonizes with your art-sense of 
fitness. It is the ecstacy of the great soul expressed 
through form. It is the indestructible human instinct 
for liberty, nationalized. So the action is wide; and if 
you analyze the gesture without reference to the idea, 
you find it extravagant. The slave has leaped toward 
the light; the chest is held high and advanced; the 
head thrown back; the freed arms are raised and out- 
stretched, and the fingers stand apart, as if with abrupt 
motion; the eyes are open to their utmost ; the muscles 
of the chin have lost their control, and the mouth has 
yielded its contour. The lines of the countenance be- 
come furrows, and the muscles knots in the face. 
What wonder there are crowds about the figure! The 
bronze form sprang from the intellect of the artist. He 
has wrought his feeling into and through the form. 
The crowd who throng around, supply the element of 
life, and pronounce the figure expressive. 

Now, just what the fine arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing lack, the speech-arts, oratory, personation, and act- 
ing, supply. Like them, the speech-arts express feeling or 
emotion passed through thought and fixed in form, and 
so answer the definition of art. But how much more 
complete is their expression! Let us see. 

The arts of oratory, personation, and acting, employ 
1. The human voice, with its two elements of expres- 
Sion, tone and articulation. In my lecture on the 
“Musical or Tone Elements in Speech,” I gave you 
both the physical and psychological basis of the expres- 
‘ion of passion through tones, and showed you how 
articulation outlines and expresses thought. 

2. They use form. They take a character, and assume 
and enter into its form. Booth wears the humpback of 
hakespeare’s Richard. The features, too, are plastic, 
and fit the actor’s face like a mask. Dickens’ face be- 
came in an instant Old Scrooge; and in Rip Van 
Winkle, Jefferson makes you ache, when he wakes from 
his twenty years’ sleep, with rheumatism in his limbs ! 

3. They use color, and surroundings of place, time, 


and scene. The accessories of the modern theater are 
simply wonderful in their realistic resources. 

4. They use attitude, grouping, and significant ges- 
ture. The attitudes of: Rachel and Ristori rivaled the 
highest forms of the antique, and Salvini made the stage 
picturesque with the tropical color and passion of Othello. 

5. And last, the speech-arts use the forces of the soul, 
aggregated in life, as the crowning element of expression. 

So, you will see what a broad foundation gesture has ; 
and a true science of gesture includes all the manifesta- 
tions of soul through the human organism, for purposes 
of expression. 


COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 


BY PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


All just and wise government is for the good of the 
governed. And the greatest good that can come to the 
young in any government, in the family, school, or col- 
lege, is such training as shall fit them wisely to govern 
themselves. And as no man can escape from law, gov- 
ernment of self consists in recognizing lawful authority, 
wherever it reaches us, and in yielding to it cordially 
and fully. To be more specific, it consists in conformity 
to those laws of body, mind, and heart, which God has 
written in our being, and to those laws of society 
which are the natural outgrowth of the nature of man. 

Keeping these principles in view, it is apparent that 
college government is no mere system of policy, ora 
make-shift, to secure peace and good order in college,— 
desirable as these are, — but it strikes far deeper than 
these, so deep that both of these may be temporarily 
sacrificed to secure it. That peace and order will be 
the final outgrowth of a wise and good government, is 
conceded; but they are chiefly valuable as indicating 
that temper of mind and spirit which leads men to 
judge correctly, and to act cordially and promptly in ac- 
cordance with their best judgment. Considering the 
real aim of college government, it rises, at once, from 
that low plane where it often seems to rest, as a contest 
between faculty and students for the control of the col- 
lege from day to day, in mere temporary police matters, 
to the high rank of one of those grand agencies in edu- 
cation which are to fit men to be ablessing to them- 
selves and to the world. A college without government 
may make scholars; it may manage to take classes 
through the course year after year, without rebellions, 
because there is nothing to rebel against, — and with a 
reasonable degree of good order secured by cunning and 
artifice and constant concessions; but it must fail to 
secure the most essential characteristic of a truly edu- 
cated man,—constant obedience to every wise law,—Con- 
SCIOUS SELF-CONTROL, 

In securing such a government as we have indicated, 
there are certain difficulties that need to be considered, 
and certain subordinate ends to be secured. These 
latter are of so much value that they are often regarded 
as the only end of sucha government, instead of being 
accepted as the incidental benefits that come from seek- 
ing the great end, which is the formation of character 
under law, so that it shall readily recognize wisdom and 
justice in law, and willingly conform to them. 

The first practical difficulty in college government 
arises from not understanding the nature of the com- 
munity to be governed. What kind of government is 
to prevail in our colleges? is often asked. The only an- 
swer is, A college government. There is no other com- 
munity like college students, and therefore no govern- 
ment for other communities can be our guide. 

Taking those general principles of justice and good 
which underlie all lawful government, we can learn the 
common-sense application of these to college life, in col- 
leges alone: The teacher may be in “ loco parentis,”—he 
is so, in a certain sense,—but a college is not a family, and 
any attempt to govern it as such will, in the end, prove 
a failure. It follows that a college cannot be governed 
by men not connected with it, nor can it be governed ac- 


cording to the plans they are likely to offer. It is 


sometimes laughable, and sometimes a test of patience, 
to listen to the plans of outside parties for settling col- 
lege difficulties. How summarily they are disposed of ! 
It would seem as though the men who have made col- 
leges a study all their lives, are the only men in a com- 
munity who do not know how to govern students. So 
one would suppose, at least, from the public and private 
advice often bestowed upon presidents and faculties. 

But there is a difficulty often found in faculties that 
makes this outside criticism plausible at least; and this 
is the difference of opinion among members of the same 
faculty as to the wisdom of certain measures. Some 
men are rigid in their notions of obedience, and prompt 
to enforce them ; and there are others into whose minds 
the idea of authority never enters. Their whole sys- 
tem of government, — if it can be called a system, or 
government at all,— is one of management. They 
fear trouble, and covet popularity; perhaps not con- 
sciously, but they shrink from conflict, at least. Such 
elements seldom fail to create discord in faculties, dis- 
order among students, and factions in the neighborhood 
or among the alumni of an institution. 

Not only is it true that men ynacquainted with col- 
lege cannot give much useful advice to faculties, but 
boards of trustees, even, cannot be directly concerned in 
the discipline of the college. Let them select the best 
men they can find, and hold them to a strict account ; 
but let these men settle, finally, every case of discipline 
that can arise. Divided authority and delay are both 
injurious, in a high degree, in their effect on college 
life. 

As to the persons to be governed, several questions 
are to be carefully considered, And first of all, in 
every case, we are to consider the great interests that 
may be involved in any act of ours affecting any stu- 
dent. His good is always to be considered, until his 
course is such that the good of others demands that his 
interests be left out of the question. 


Some seem to think this condition of things can 
never arise; and hence so much is said about “holding 
on to men,” because some who are bad in college, be- 
come good in after life. How many others did they ruin 
or poison, before they were saved ? is always a question 
to be considered. Every man of wisdom and kindness 
often finds the greatest difficulty in deciding what is 
best in the cases that are constantly arising for his de- 
cision. 

When we come to consider the practical difficulties 
that arise from the nature of students, as such, there 
are several that are not sufficiently considered by those 
who write on this subject, nor by many who are called 
upon to meet the difficulties themselves. 

Students, in general, are at that age when they are 
full of animal spirits, strong and buoyant. They have 
not been disciplined by trial and disappointment and 
affliction. They think the world would go right if 
they could direct it. And after all the fine things said 
about the nobleness and generosity of youth, you must 
not expect to find these qualities among college stu- 
dents, as you will find them among these same men ten 
or twenty years after graduation, when they have 
found how hard this world is, and how patient we ought 
to be with our fellows. It is then, only, that they be- 
gin to realize the kindness and patience that bore with 
them in their early mistakes. 

But in addition to the natural want of restraint in 
youth, many students bring bad habits and mischievous 
notions from their families and schools. When a 
mother can say in the hearing of her boy, that “she 
shall be ashamed of him if he has not spirit enough to 
be ‘rusticated ’ once or twice in his college course,” we 
understand well what an element such a boy would be 
likely to become in any institution. 

A peculiar difficulty arises in college government from 
customs that become readily established, — harmless, 
perhaps, in the beginning, but growing to be serious, 
constant elements of disorder. College society is con- 


servative, from the nature of the case. There is no be- 
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ginning anew. There are always, at least, three classes 
in college, who know the old traditions and cling to 
them. A change affected in one class affects another 
very little, if at all. Old, senseless, wicked customs 
can be killed out only by removing, as far as possible, 
all that gives them life, and by bringing in, with hard 
labor and patience, new sentiments and customs to over- 
shadow them. 

The colleges now have a healthy support from the 
press, and from the community in general, in crushing 
out those semi-savage customs that have so long dis- 
graced college life. These customs would have disap- 
peared long since, had it not been for those who excuse 
brutality and wickedness on the score of sport or mere 
thoughtlessness. The young man who thinks enough 
to doa mean and wicked act, thinks enough to be a 
proper subject of discipline till his mode of life is 
changed. 

Restraint is called for wherever there is lawlessness. 
Young men need to be kept out of evil company and 
from evil-doing as long as possible. The theory that a 
young man to have moral strength, must be allowed to 
indulge in brutality and frequent places of questionable 
morality, is no more sensible than that old doctrine that 
once prevailed, that to make a child physically strong 
he must be subjected to cold and wet. We know now 
that to have promise of good health and long life the 
physical system, in youth, must be saved from exposure 
and hardship; and we know, also, that evil example 
comes soon enough, and wrong doing easy enough, when 
youth are properly guarded and restrained. The longer 
they can be kept from bad example, and the more they 
can be kept from wrong doing, the better and stronger 
men they will be in moral judgment and just action. 

It should be said in conclusion, for the credit of 
students as a class, that they do not respect a college in 
which there is not authority perfectly maintained. 
They may not like its exercise in specific cases, when it 
comes in conflict with their wishes for the time, but in 
well-governed colleges they like to remain, — to them, 
they advise others to go. Nothing was ever gained, 
permanently, by any college, in numbers, or in good- 
will of its students, by allowing them to dictate in its 
government. 

We sum up the benefits secured by good college gov- 
ernment briefly as follows : 

1. The pleasure of the students themselves, who find 
their greatest happiness in college life, in good order ; 
and in respect for the properly constituted authorities, 
when they secure such order. 

2. The progress of the students in their work, as the 
result of quiet. 

3. The formation of such character, by habits of 
obedience to lawful authority, continued through the 
whole educational course, as shall fit men for all the du- 
ties of American citizenship, and incline them to obedi- 
ence to God, as the Moral Governor of the world. 


— A school inspector, in talking to the infant class, 
used the word “ abridgment,” and immediately explained 
that, as some of them might not know the meaning of 
the word, he would say that it was a synonym of the 
word “ epitome.” 

— Good supervision is the great desideratum in our 
system of public education. But one thing is better, 
and without it supervision degenerates into the tyranny 
of pedants and pedagogues. That one thing needful in 
the American common school, as in the American re- 
publican government, is the constant attention of the 
intelligent Christian men and women of every com- 
munity. Without this, all our new methods and “hie- 
rarchies of administration” are but new and brilliant 
delusions.— Anon. 

— The Spartans thought it a crime to use three 

words where two words answered as well. 
_ — Aman who takes the place which God puts him 
in, and sticks to it, and fights it through, and stands 
a man every inch, has awaiting him an estate of glory 
such as has not been known in this world, 


A SONG OF ANTICIPATION. 
BY LILLIE SURBRIDGE. 


From the South a song shall come 

After days, I dream; 
42 Running waters, cold and dumb, 

With new life shall gleam; 

Birds will trumpet from the trees 
Gladly all day long; 

In each flutter of the breeze, 
We shall find this song. 


Where the forest-boughs are bound 
Now with chain of frost, 

Heavy greens shall twine around 
Like the beauty lost 

When fair Autumn’s stately tread 
Long ago sailed past,— 

E’en when Summer gave her dead 
Burial, at last. 


Louder swell its heralding 
In the misty sky, 
From the songsters’ throats, that sing, 
Slowly drifting by. 
But the music we shall know 
Is the witching Spring, 
She who left us long ago 
For her wandering. 


COMICALITIES OF THE PROFESSION. 


BY BELL LEIN. MIDDLETON, — 


Great as are our responsibilities, and wearing as they 
are on body and mind, yet in every school-room and in 
every teacher’s experience, now and then something so 
funny happens that you must laugh. 

Doctors, I believe, all agree that laughing is healthy 
(that’s about all they do agree upon). Fancy Scott’s 
noble lines read thus, with a nasal twang: “And dast 
thou then, to braid the lion in his den, the Douglass in 
his hole! And hoppest thou hence unscratched to go,” 
ete.; or in Buerger’s “Brave Man,” “The bridge of 
granite steamed the tide.” Think of the boy who 
studied geometry thus: “ Angie two times, nigger on a 
pond,” for “ Angle—two lines meeting at a point.” In 
Barnes’ History, the author says “the news flew like 
wild-fire”; a girl solemnly recited, “the news flew like 
wild flowers.” 

In music,—that Mordecai in the gates of musical 
people’s happiness,—slovenly articulation must bear the 
blame of “ Pray zuh thull ord, oh mice hole,” and “Let 
tall men praise Him.” Then imagine a pupil in a most 
positive manner reading, “ He was sawed at the works 
of labor and dart before him”! Then the little one who 
had been particularly impressed by a drawing-lesson, 
and could think of nothing else, when asked what the 
scale was, said “Angles!” Another little one speaks 
of parallel lines as “ paralyzed lines.” That child who 
recognizes no distinction between monitress and monster 
is well known. 

Not so the young lady who said she thought Paris 
was in Europe, and the same degree of latitude passed 
through Boston and St. Petersburg. It must have been 
her cousin who said, “ District of Columbia” is a county 
in the southern part of Kentucky. Did you ever receive 
a note from a patron requesting you not to allow Erme- 
linda to sit by a certain girl, for the certain girl’s 
mother had been a washerwoman? No! Well, your 
education has indeed been neglected ; you have much to 
learn. It did not signify that the pseudo washer- 
woman’s daughter was far more lady-like and vastly 
more intellectual than Ermelinda; the fact of the 
washing was incontrovertible, and settled her standing 
in the school-room. 

Think of the child who spelled “foregoes” thus: 
“ Go-go-go-go,” and refrain from laughing if you can. 
Then again, I recall the girl who had studied “ Bottle- 
ology,” and the one who read “Plutarch’s livers.” 
Then the young lady who, being questioned about her 
general reading, said she thought “every cultivated 
person read the New York Ledger.” And lastly, fancy 
yourself calling on the family of a pupil, and, after 
making yourself agreeable for a little while, pass out, 
thinking you closed the outer-door after, but it is caught 
by a soft rug, and you hear distinctly the impatient ex- 


clamation: “Good gracious! Do you suppose I would 
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have come down in this wrapper, if I’d known what a 
fine looking woman she is? Why, she doesn’t look like 
a teacher: she” What else she is must forever 
remain a mystery. I wonder Mark Tapley never turned 
his powers to teaching. It seems to me that would 
have been a good field for him. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FrRANCE.—The Central Society of Apiculture and Insectol- 
ogy is having constructed in the Champ-de-Mars at Paris, a 
very original pavilion, in which will be installed, during the 
exhibition of 1878, a complete exposition of all that concerns 
the raising of useful insects, and especially bees, and of the 
necessary preservative means of all kinds against those that 
are injurious. This pavilion, after the close of the great ex- 
hibition, will be transferred to the square of Montsouries, in 
the middle of a lot of 2,500 meters superficial, to be devoted 
exclusively to expositions and public lectures on apiculture 
and insectology. 

The city of Paris has accepted a legacy of 10,000 francs from 
a widow named Hess, for the purpose of founding, with the 
interest, an annual prize for filial virtue, to be given to a young 
girl of 12 to 15 years, having attended for three years one of 
the public schools, who has the most distinguished herself by her 
good conduct and her respect and tenderness for her parents. 


GERMANY. —In the library of a Benedictine Convent at 
Naizern is to be seen a terrestial globe measuring fourteen 
meters, which is set in motion by wheels so as to execute a 
revolution in twenty-four hours, similar to that of our earth. 
Opposite the axis of the earth, above the globe, one can see 
on two tablets the hour by day and by night. Ten years of 
labor were required to execute this machine. The map proper 
is designed by the hand with so much art that one can scarcely 
distinguish it from printing. The gulfs, the lines of railways, 
the courses of steamships, the heights, the depths of oceans, 
are likewise given in relief in a manner extremely ingenious. 
The author is a monk of Naizern, Father Plouk. 

The imperial prince of Germany, whose interest in public 
education is well known, lately visited the normal school of 
Marienberg and conversed with the teachers in a way that 
showed the interest he felt in the subject. To the pupils he 
spoke as follows: ‘‘ The nation would like to do more for you; 
it has not the means for it; be patient.’’ 

In the last year of the French Empire the school budget of 
the city of Strasburg amounted to 147,000 francs: now, under 
the German Empire, it is 248,770 francs. 


HuneGary.—A deputation of ladies of Comorn waited upon 
the archbishop primate to solicit from his highness a subsidy 
in favor of a school for young girls which they were thinking 
of founding. ‘‘ Willingly,”’ replied the prelate, ‘‘ but on eondi- 
tion that the city shall do what is essential.” ‘‘ Oh certainly,” 
replied the Abbé Metzebenger, who acted as the introducer of 
the ladies; ‘‘and I can edify your eminence upon this subject, 
for the essential to a school is the children, and I guarantee 
their presence at the school, in the name of these ladies.’’ 
The archbishop, laughing heartily at the sally of the good 
abbé, subscribed with good grace to the demand that was made, 
and not only consented to build the school-house at his own 
expense, but has just kept his promise and presided at the in- 
auguration of the building. 


RouMANIA.—L’ Orient, a journal of Bucharest, gives the 
following details as to the public instruction of that country 
on the 13th of July, 1877: There are 2,014 primary rural 
schools, with 1,857 male and 159 female teachers, who instruct 
52,246 pupils of both sexes; and 234 primary urban schools, 
with 345 male and 221 female teachers and 27,285 pupils. Sec- 
ondary instruction is provided for by 35 lycées or gymnases for 
boys and 10 for girls, with 468 professors and 7,754 pupils. 
Special instruction has 26 establishments, with 213 professors 
and 1,635 pupils, of whom only 70 are girls. Private instruc- 
tion counts 214 institutions, with 775 male and 248 female in- 
structors, and 12,867 pupils, about a third of whom are girls. 
The universities of Jassy and Bucharest have 63 professors, 


| and are attended by 669 students in the four faculties of law, 


science, letters, and medicine. 


» by 


A TEACHER OF THE OLDEN Time. — Haubcile, a school- | 


master of Wurtemburg, who had followed the career for fifty- 
one years and a half, himself made the following estimate of 
the punishments he had inflicted during that long period: 
911,527 blows with a stick; 124,000, with a rod; 20,989, with a 
ruler; 1,115,000 taps on the head; 10,325 slaps with the back 
of the hand; 7,905 ordinary slaps in the face. He had besides 
caused 1,408 children to kneel down on round or triangular 
pieces of wood, and had caused 5,001 other children to put on 
dunce’s caps! And even then he states that he has not men- 
tioned them all, for the average punishments inflicted amounted 
to 120 daily, Will any one, after that, pretend that his time 
was not well employed ? — C. H. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


{HE STATE UNIV. QUESTION. — ANOTHER PHASE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The common council of Milwaukee, Wis., petitions the State 


legislature to pass a law to prevent forever all use of religious 
books, singing of hymns, saying of prayers, and religious cer- 
emonies of any sort, in any of the public educational institu- 
tions of the State; also the employment of any clergyman 
whatsoever as an instructor. Accordingly the Milwaukee del- 
egation to the legislature has brought in a bill to this effect. 
A remonstrance has gone to Madison, from the Milwaukee 
Ministers’ Meeting, and others are being extensively signed by 
citizens of the State, They protest on the ground of “ mor- 
ality, religion, and good government.” The president of the 
State University of Wisconsin is Rev. John Bascom, D.D., 
formerly of Williams College, who assured the Congregation- 
alists in National Council, at Detroit, that he had as much 
liberty of teaching religion there as he ever had at Williams, 
and that while there might be more unreligiousness in Wiscon- 
sin University, there was more anti-religiousness at Williams. 
0. 


CRITICISMS ON OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of The Journal : ’ 

I should like to add one vote to that of the evidently 
increasing minority who seek radical changes in our public- 
school system. I do not know why an open ballot of this sort 
should subject the voter to a charge of lack of public spirit, or 
hostility to free schools, or any other unworthy motive. One 
long in the ranks of the teachers may be supposed to criticise 
in the hope of improving, however little, the object of his crit- 
icism, I think the system ill-adapted to the public wants, and 
because,— 

First, Its courses of general instruction are carried too far. 
Unanimity of opinion as to what a general course of study 
should include is, of course, not to be expected anywhere. 
No one, however eminent in educational matters, can hope to 
speak authoritatively on that much-debated theme ; still, a 
general agreement may be reasonably hoped for, probably 
already exists, as to what an elementary education should in- 
clude. Suppose reading, writing, and drawing, the ability to 
handle the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and make their 
common applications, be required. Suppose, also, a knowl- 
edge of the laws of hygiene, the elements of our political sys- 
tem, and of geography, and thorough instruction in morality 
are included; and suppose these are required by law, and law 
enforced: who would demur ? Do not the public interests de- 
mand that every citizen be instructed so far? And who could 
reasonably refuse his share of the expense of such instruction ? 

Suppose we now go further, and take in algebra, and the 
higher mathematics, and art, and science, and history, and 
foreign languages, and general literature, and provide the 
ablest instruction in these. A large majority of the pupils in 
former classes will never enter these. Shall it be required by 
law? The parents of many need their aid in the support of 
the family, and to secure it will, if possible, evade compulsory 
laws. In giving that, their children will acquire habits of 
economy and industry and dutiful obedience, and so prepare 
themselves to be self-dependent and useful citizens. Does not 
the State need such ? Others, if induced by a doubtful public 
sentiment to continue their studies, will lose the fresh interest 
of early youth in what should become their pursuit in life. 
Still others will go on and acquire a positive distaste for neces- 
sary and noble manual toil, and so unfit themselves for any 
use as citizens. Is it claimed that the enlarged intelligence of 
this class compensates for their general unproductiveness and 
uselessness ? or is it asserted that there are no such useless 
products of our school system ? Look among the high-school 
graduates of any of our large towns; count up the bankrupt 
merchants, the half-starved clerks, and would-be teachers, 
lifted, by continued study, above the life of manual toil; and 
see how many, having somehow pushed their way a little fur- 
ther, are the lawyers without briefs, the doctors patientless, 
and the clergymen without ulpits,—and have the candor to 
admit that great numbers»of these tell the story of a per- 
nicious public sentiment as to extended courses of study in 
our free schools. Is it not fair, also, to ascribe to this same 
Sentiment the general prejudice against the honorableness of 
manual labor, at least in part ? 

For these, and other reasons, I, for one, deny utterly the 
utility of these extended courses of instruction in our high 


schools. They are not adapted to the public needs, and are’ 


worse than useless to the public at large. For, though dowbt- 
less advantageous to afew, I affirm,— 
Secondly, That they take the time of multitudes greatly 
needed, not necessarily or exclusively for labor, but for special 
and useful studies, — I mean with, an immediate bearing on a 
life-pursuit. It is getting to be very generally admitted now 
that a third, or even a half, of our advanced arithmetics is 
substantially valueless; is not thé same true, for most stu- 
dents, of the whole of algebra? Anda few teachers, — the 
number is now increasing, — have long renounced the great 
mass of the common instruction in English grammar. Shall 


not the minutiw of word-criticism, and much of the study of 
literature, for the mass of our pupils, go into the same cat- 
egory ? 

Bvt I do not wish to oceupy space with details. I declare 
that years of high-school study are, in my judgment, worse 
than wasted, for want.of a different material and definite end. 
The mental discipline and general intelligence claimed, and no 
doubt truly, as a result of it, would each come more effect- 
ively in a better way. The field of scientific discovery is now 
so wide, and so rapidly widening, that the necessity is ever in- 
creasing of applying rigidly to our school studies the rule of 
practical utility. This of course leads directly to the indus- 
trial school; and till this is found, let us agitate the mischiefs 
of our extended courses of study. If wasteful, then the 
school system embracing them is also,— 

Thirdly, Unjust. A limited number, it has been admitted, 
can profit by the present high school, Whoare they? Those, 
for the most part, who have the leisure to attend it, or the pur- 
pose to make it an aid in aequiring a professional education. 
Who should pay the expense of its support? Whois so well 
able as their parents? And whois so ill able as they who 
cannot make use of such instruction without loss and harm ? 
This part of our system imposes a very heavy burden. Why 
have the general public borne it so long? It is manifestly un- 
just, and will be, so long as advantages similar to these, now 
useful to a few and useless to many, are not furnished to the 
many in the industrial school. Till this is done, the poor help 
to educate the rich, and receive no corresponding benefit in re- 


turn. C. V. SPEAR. 
Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, Mass., 1878. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The Waltham Record, Feb. 22, reports a speaker as saying 
that the late Pope was, in his boyhood, “‘ in a college upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. And there, far away, but dimly 
outlined in the distant horizon, arising from mid ocean, barren, 
desolate, and dreary, as it really was, he could gaze upon the 
memorable island of St. Helena, the grave of Europe’s mighty 
eonqueror; who had driven two popes from the Vatican.’’ 

As St. Helena is 3,600 miles, or more, from the nearest coast 
of the Mediterranean, the future pontiff must have attained 
an elevation of about 1,400 miles above the sea. Whether he 
went up in a balloon, or otherwise, is not stated; but it is a 
very interesting fact that a boy could ascend so far above the 
limits usually assigned to our atmosphere, and not only sur- 
vive it, but live a long, active, and honored life afterward. 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 


The following gives (1) the system of government, (2) the 
names of rulers, and (3) forms of religion of the various 
countries of Europe: 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: Limited 
Monarchy; Queen Victoria; Protestant. 

Russia ; Absolute Monarchy; Czar Alexander; Greek Cath. 

Germany : Limited Monarchy; Emperor Frederick William ; 
Protestant. 

France ; Republic; President McMahon; Roman Catholic. 

Austria ; Limited Monarchy; Emperor Francis Joseph; Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Switzerland ; Republic ; President Bodenheimer ; Prot. 

Belgium : Limited Monarchy; King Leopold; Protestant. 

Holland ;: Limited Monarchy; King William; Protestant. 

Norway and Sweden: Limited Monarchy ; King Oscar; 
Protestant. 

Denmark: Limited Monarchy; King Christian; Protestant. 

Spain: Limited Monarchy; King Alfonso; Roman Catholic. 

Portugal: Limited Monarchy; King Louis ; Roman Cath. 

Italy : Limited Monarchy; King Humbert; Roman Catholic. 

Greece: Limited Monarchy; King George; Protestant. 

Turkey : Limited Monarchy; Sultan Abdul Hamed; Ma- 
hometan. 


LOGIC. 


It is repeatedly announced in the papers, that Dr. X. has 
examined the scholars in the schools of Y., and found the 
percentage of near-sightedness in direct proportion to the age 
of the pupils, or to the year in which they had attended 
school. And then Dr. X., or the editor, adds the sage re- 
mark, that this proves school studies to be the cause of near- 
sighteduess. ;Common folks do not see how this follows: how 


‘the hypothesis, for example, that near-sightedness is a heredi- 


tary affection, first showing itself usually during the second 
déntition; increasing until manhood, say the age of 28 or 30, 
and then dimishing, is excluded or rendered improbable by the 
results of Dr, X.’s investigations. 

Total abstinence orators frequently show, in like manner, 
that criminals of every grade are apt to indulge in alcoholic 
liquors, and hence infer that rum is the cause of their crime, 
But temperance does not stand in need of such bad reasoning, 
Criminals are apt to be profane, and to disregard the Sabbath, 
but we cannot hence infer that an enforced observance of Sun- 
day, or an enforeed refraining from profane language, would 
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prevent crime. The hypothesis that man is a free agent, and 
of his own choice takes good or evil courses, is not excluded 
by the fact of vices going in company with each other. ad 
IOWA GOVERNORS, TOO! 
To the Editor of the Journal; 

The gubernatorial roll, for educational honors, is sadly in- 
complete without Iowa names. J. G. Newbold was our outgoing 
governor, and John H. Gear is now in the executive chair, 
and both of these gentlemen, in their late messages, have taken 
the most advanced ground. No education of mind or hand is 
beyond their official sympathy, and they both recommend a 
‘*permanent’’ and an annual State contribution even for the 
university. It has been said that a former governor opposed 
State aid to higher education here; our last governors plead 
for it. So sweeps “the tide’’! 

Grand a8 your Massachusetts governors and law-makers may 
be to-day,—and we, too, are proud of them,—they can never rise 
above those colonial heroes who founded your schools, and 
framed your earliest laws. All honor to Iowa for having risen 
to what Massachusetts was; equal honor to Massachusetts’ 


better self for resisting decline. IOWENSIS. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

— In answer to the query of “‘S,”’ in Tue JourNnAL of Feb. 
14, I would say: Each professor at Colby has his own recita- 
tion-room fitted up for his own use, and occupied by no other 
professor, except in some emergency. Each keeps the key to 
his own room, EDWARD HA tt, Libr. 


— Response to “‘S.’’ under ‘‘ Queries,’’ Journal of Feb. 14, 
1878. In Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O., each professor has his 
own lecture room and has-exclusive use of it. C. H. 


— In Query 21, some one asked who was the author of the 


quotation,— **Where ignorance is bliss 
folly to be wise.” 


It occurs in Gray’s ‘‘ Ode to Eton College.”’ 
[Answers also by several other correspondents. | 


G. M. D. 


— In answering ‘‘ Gallicus,’’ I would translate as follows: ’ 


Fortis, dux Romanorum magnam victoriam in Hannibalem 

adeptus est. 
QUERIES. 


25. What is the subject in this sentence: ‘‘A stolid Ya! 
was his answer.”’ Cc. C. D. 


26. Who is the author of this quotation in Greene’s Gram- ' 
mar ? ** By the world, I would not care a pin 
If the other three were in.”’ ’ 
27. Will I gain or lose, if I buy 112 shares of the stock of a ; 
transportation company at 17 per cent. premium, and after re- 
ceiving a dividend of 9 per cent., sell it at 8 per cent. less than 
it cost me? Designate. Looxkovt. 


28. What is the custom of the best writers and speakers 
with reference to the use of ‘‘to”’ after “ please’? ? Will 
some of your correspondents ‘please answer,” or ‘‘ please 
to answer ’’? M. S. C. 


29. Who was the author of the phrase, ‘Survival of the 
fittest,’’ and what is its meaning ? 


80. What is the origin of the term, ‘“‘ Old Christmas,’’ and to 
what time does it apply ? 


31. What magazines are best for teachers to read; also the 
prices, and by whom published? Is the Phrenological Jour- 
nal suitable for teachers to read ? w. 


82. What kind of an element is the phrase, “ As having 
been amiable,” etc., in the sentence, ‘‘He is described as 
having been amiable and refined’”’? How would you parse as? 
Also, in the sentence, ‘‘ I, having waited more than an hour, 
departed how would you parse ‘more than’’ ? A. 


33. Can you find room for so many questions as will be 
herein asked ? 1° 

a. Why isa city of Holland usually called The Hague ? 

. b. What, precisely, is the difference between an empire and 
a kingdom ? 

c. I often hear the remark, ‘“‘ When doctors disagree,’”’—as 
if the conclusion were as well known as that of ‘‘ Mary had a 
little lamb.’’ Will some one kindly tell the remainder ? 

d. Will some one living at or near Concord, Mass., tell how 
a person Visiting the town could find out, or be shown, the 
places of interest, such as the residence of noted persons now 
living there; Hawthorne’s Old Manse, if still standing; where- 
abouts upon Lake Walden, Thoreau’s dwelling stood; as well 
as places of historical interest ? 

e. I should like to make similar inquiries in regard to Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and how a person unacquainted with student 
or professor, in Harvard College, could visit its buildings with- 
out being considered an intruder ? 

f. Is any book published giving the pronunciation of geo- 


graphical terms, even those of little or no importance, and the — 
location of places? Ifso, what ? L 
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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 7, 1878. 


THE JOURNAL. 


Dear JourNAL :—I wish to take this occasion to say 
that I have read Tux JouRNAL ever since the issue of 
its first number, and that I think it has fully met the 
promises made in the “ Prospectus.” It meets the issues 
and questions of the day fairly, and discusses them with 
ability, and has fully secured the rank of a NATIONAL 
JournaLt. I can not do without it, for it gives me edu- 
cational intelligence, and a solution of many a doubt 
which arises in my mind upon various educational ques- 
tions. As I read it from week to week, there is awakened 
in me the earnest desire that it might be in the hands of 
every teacher in the country. I can but wish Ture Jour- 
NAL abundant success ; that it may be more widely circu- 
lated, not only among teachers, but among people of every 
department of labor ; that its influence may be more pro- 
Soundly felt ; and that it may do efficient service in the 
cause of every department of education, and in marshal- 
ing the hosts that shall march triumphantly forward to 
the conquest of the land that still remaineth to be 


Iam, most truly and right faith fully, your obedient 
servant, . M. Reyno.ps. 
La Crosse, Wis., Feb. 25, 1878. 


Thanks, many thanks, for the portrait of GEORGE 
Peasopy. This portrait of Mr. Peabody, the distin- 
guished patron of education, is an excellent work of art. 

I am, very yours, 


. L .Rowtanp, 
Public Instruction. 


Su 
Salem, Oregon, Jan. 26, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed on Tuesday at 101. 

— The silver bill has become a law, having been 
passed by a large majority in both Houses of Congress 
over the President’s veto. 

— Bayard Taylor has been confirmed as Minister to 
Germany. 

— The centenary of the birth of Robert Emmet was 
celebrated on the 4th inst. 

— U. 8. Ex-Senator Benjamin F. Wade died at 
Jefferson, Ohio, on Saturday, March 2, aged 78. 

— Pope Leo XIII. was crowned at the Sistine chapel 
in Rome, Sunday, the 3d. The restoration of Cardinal 
Simeoni as Secretary of State having been resisted by 
the Catholic powers, he resigned, and Cardinal Franchi 
was appointed in his place. It is reported that the 
Pope intends to reside mostly at Castel Gandolfo, four- 
teen miles from Rome, in order to be away from the 
seat of the Italian government. 
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Txe flourish of drums and trumpets at the State 
House on Beacon Hill has subsided into the monody of 
a penny whistle, and the reformers who were so loud in 
their declarations as to the utter folly of supporting 
high schools, and all higher education at the public ex- 
pense, have suddenly found that they had no following 
in the Bay State. At the hearing of the committee on 
the subject, not a person appeared to show cause why 
the people’s best schools should be abolished, the 
committee have reported unanimously that no legisla- 
tion was necessary on that subject, and the House has 
unanimously adopted the same view. “ Montes partu- 
riunt et nascitur ridiculus mus.” 


Governor Rosinson has appointed Prof. John E. 
Bradley, principal of the Albany High School, State 
commissioner, to attend the Paris Exposition, and to 
report to the next Legislature of New York his obser- 
vations on the progress of education, and of the indus- 
trial arts. Professor Bradley is exceptionally well qual- 
ified for this important position, and will undoubtedly 
present a valuable and interesting report. It is an in- 
teresting fact, that the Albany High School contains 
more scholars who have passed the regents’ examina- 
tions than any other institution in the State; and two 
first prizes out of four were given to scholars of this 
school at the inter-academic contests of 1877, His col- 
league will be Col. Thomas Stokes, of New York, who 
is to report on commerce and agriculture. 


Dr. Exior entered upon his duties as Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Schools on the first of March, 
and has commenced his tour of inspection of the schools. 
His first work will necessarily be one of acquaintance- 
ship and examination, preceding a development of edu- 
cational policy. Dr. Eliot’s education and experience 
fit him to be an expert in the ends to be attained by the 
schools, although he may not find the work of inquiring 
into its details so congenial to his nature as his literary 
pursuits have been. We believe he will perform the 
work of his office faithfully, and his genial address and 
devotion of heart to the work will win the cordial favor 
and sympathy of the teachers of Boston. His first 
visit was to the Normal School, and we are glad that 
the new Superintendent thus fittingly recognizes its 
superiority and headship in the system. 


Tue first fruits of Governor Robinson’s philosophy 
as to the relation of the State to higher education, ap- 
pear in the recent action of the school committee of the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., in abolishing the Free Acad- 
emy of that city, and in reducing its course of instruc- 
tion to the grammar grade. The Free Academy has 
been the pride of the city schools, and at this moment 
contains more than three hundred students, who en- 
tered to enjoy its three years’ course of study. At the 
close of the present school-year this great body of stu- 
dents, whose presence as pupils in the school attests the 
strong desire of the people to sustain a grade of instruc- 
tion above the grammar school, will be dismissed from 
the city schools with the declaration that the city can 
not afford to educate them further at its own cost, and 
that if they wish to make further preparation for their 
life-work, they must seek it at their own expense. To 
the children of wealthy parents this edict, which cuts 
them off from the advantages of public instruction, will 
not be so severe a hardship, for private schools will 
gladly open their doors to receive them. But what will 
be the case with the children whose parents can not 
afford these privileges, and who represent a class who 
are the most appreciative and worthy of an education at 
the public expense ? They must resign their ambitions 
for usefulness in the callings which those more favored 
of fortune will enjoy, and adapt themselves to the places 
which the humbler ranks may bestow. Hereafter the 
Free Academy will be open only to grammar grades 
and the first year of the present high school course, 


which is to be retained. 


The most influential person in abolishing the Free 
Academy is Mr. Charles E. Fitch, one of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York, and, by virtue of 
his office, the appointed guardian of higher education. 
He isa graduate of. Williams College, and the editor of 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, one of the most 
influential papers in Western New York. In 1876, 
Mr. Fitch read an essay before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in which he first publicly advocated the doc- 
trine that the State had no right to educate above the 
grammar-school grades, and by lectures, and through 
the columns of his paper, he has continued the discus- 
sion of the question until, in his own city, he has se- 
cured the support of the majority of the school board 
for the overthrow of higher education at public expense. 
An election of members of the board comes on speedily, 
perhaps the present week, and it remains to be seen 
what will be the verdict of the people on this decree of 
its servants. We hope this is not Democratic doctrine 
per se, that primary education is enough for the people ; 
if so, good-bye to the democracy of the fathers, and 
prepare for an aristocracy founded upon blue-blood and 
a debased currency. Who envies Rochester, with its 
educational colors at half-mast ? 


Goop HEALTH is to teachers their chief capital stock, 
without which all other investments in professional pow- 
er are of little value. The demands upon this vital capi- 
tal are so constant and pressing that the holder is liable to 
lose his best possessions ere he is aware of it, and before 
he has reached the meridian of life and usefulness. The 
trouble lies not so much in the mere work of teaching 
as in the worry, fret, and nervous strain, which keep 
the teacher constantly unduly exercised in the regions 
of the brain, and too little occupied in pursuits which 
send the blood back through the extremities, the lungs, 
and the heart. Asa result we find our teachers suffer 
ing, first from dyspepsia, then from sleeplessness, then 
from severe headaches, and flushed faces by day and by 
night; then comes on a whole troop of diseases, not 
singly, but by companies, to take possession of the body 
which has suffered the invaders to enter, without his 
knowledge at first, but, having gained possession of the 
citadel, are kindred and allies to the great body of foes 
without, who now clamor for an easier entry, and,. in 
nine cases out of ten, unless great care is taken, will 
gain their point. The figure aside, “the teacher 
breaks down,” and his first effort to restore his health 
is by an alliance with the neighborhood physician, who 
maybe prescribes choral for sleeplessness, and some 
stimulus of foods or drinks for the troubles of the stom- 
ach, nerves, and brain. The very things that ought not 
to be done are done, and the sufferer makes a temporary 
improvement in feeling, only to be made really. worse in 
fact. Now there is a better way out of these physical 
ills than through physicians’ medicines, of whatever 
sort, and every teacher should know how to return to 
the good old ways of healthand happiness. “ Dr. Diet, 
Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman,” are among the best 
physicians of the old school and the new. 


THERE may be a sufferer who reads these lines who 
would know more specifically a way of relief out of 
sickness, to health, by nature’s methods, and some one 
may ask how it can be done in the easiest and cheapest 
manner. As experience is the best teacher, we can only 
tell what we have done in the past, and our practical 
knowledge is freely given to the profession. Overwork 
in our profession as a teacher brought us to the first 
stages of disease, when the symptoms began to tell us 
to stop voluntarily, before we were forced to. Whither 
to go, and what to do, were the first questions. A 
friend who had made the test, advised us to visit “Our 
Home” at Dansville, N. Y., under the care of the cele- 
brated Dr. James C. Jackson, who for twenty years has 
treated patients suffering from various ills, with most 
remarkable success. We followed the advice, and spent a 
few weeks on “ The Hillside,” under Dr. Jackson’s care, 
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and our highest expectations were more than realized. 

The location is a beautiful one in the highlands of 
the Genessee Va'ley, about fifty miles south of Roches- 
ter. The situation of “ Our Home,” is on the western 
slope of a mountain, which commands a most extensive 
and romantic prospect of hills and valleys, plains, rivers 
ravines, and mountains. The climate is equable, the 
air invigorating and health-giving, and the scenery 
charming. Here Dr. Jackson has labored for twenty 
years in building up the material forms of a noble in- 
stitution, the spirit and philosophy of which are in keep- 
ing with its location and great advantages. He be- 
lieves that nature provides the means by which all dis- 
eases, not organic, can be overcome, and driven out of 
the system, and even organic difficulties are made sub- 
ject to the better and stronger forces of the man. The 
doctor treats from the healthy side of the patient, with 
health-giving foods but not with medicines. He does 
not claim to cure disease, but to add reénforcements to 
health-forces to drive out the devils, which have taken 
possession of the invalid. Nutritious food of grains, 
fruits, and vegetables, with a proper use of water in 
bathing, pure air, sunlight, and cheerful and encourag- 
ing words and thoughts are the only medicines which 
are used at this great cure, and by means of which hun- 
dreds annually are either restored to full health or are 
directed on the way. We have seen the most difficult 
cases of chronic disease yield to this wonderful treat- 
ment, and thousands of men and women in all parts of 
America are rejoicing in a renewed constitution, ob- 
tained through the simple means which Dr. Jackson 
employs. 

We made our stay long enough to learn two things: 
the first is that “Our Home” is the best health-lift 
that we had ever found, and that its philosophy, so 
grandly in accord with Nature and Heaven, was, just 
what we needed to learn; the second is, that we could 
recommend it especially to our teachers who are in need 
of its instructions, not only for the restoration of their 
own healths, but also as a source of knowledge to be im- 
parted to their pupils. Our advice is, first, don’t over-| 
work, so as to get-sick; and, second, if you do, go to 
Dr. Jackson’s “ Home on the Hillside,” at Dansville, 
N. Y., for healing virtue to be restored to you. 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL.—(IL). 


Let us drop the list of objections for a little, and 
looking at Cornell University for a day or two in its 
working-dress, say what may be seen there. 

When the college-bell sounds the hour for lecture or 
recitation, for two minutes we see students passing to 
and fro on the campus, going from one building to an- 
other, entering or leaving doors. They pass and re- 
pass, each, whether man or woman, intent upon his own 
destination. The only difference in appearance between 
these grounds and those of Harvard or Yale during 
those few minutes, is the fact that part of the hurrying 
throng are women, —that is all. There is no greeting, 
no sign of recognition by any one, any more than one 
sees in a Broadway crowd of strangers. Entering with 
them, on the stairways and in the halls, it is the same. 
They run hastily up or down, they enter or depart, 
taking not so much notice of each other as two ants in 
a heap of sand (or as cattle feeding in a pasture). 


When we enter a lecture-room, the women, naturally 
preferring one another’s company, sit together, either 
on the front benches, or on those at one side, and. the 
Professor enters and begins his work. ‘Then, and for 
an hour, either the eyes are fixed on the lecturer, or the 
Pencils are traveling rapidly over the note-books. One 
would have to go far to find either theatre, concert, lec- 
ture-room, or Sunday congregation, which would com- 
Pare with these classes of students in their utter uncon- 
sciousness of each other’s presence, or in their undivided 
attention to the work.of the hour. The clock strikes ; 
the young men run down stairs and away; the young 
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or to their own room in one of the college buildings, 
where they can shut their door and wait or work as 
they choose. It is an absolute fact, which I oppose to 
a@ priori theory, that in the classes the students at Cor- 
nell do work and attend to their business. At Sage 
College, which is no college at all in any intellectual 
sense, but simply a building especially erected for the 
home of the women students, we may find, — we very 
probably shall find,—~in the evening, one or more of the 
young men students in the parlor, either discussing 
with their friends some points of common interest, or 
listening to the piano. And in the dining-room of the 
same building we shall find some of the tables occupied 
entirely by men, and some by both men and women, — 
some professors, but mostly students. 

Let me for a moment speak now of the results which 
are visible upon the students themselves, for, after all, 
that is the main question. Itis a matter of no moment 
whether our theories are proved to be true or false. But 
it is of much moment what results, if any, are being 
produced on the students, whether young men or 
women, by their association in university work. 


I give a true incident, which will show perhaps more 
vividly than any words can do to those familiar with 
the manners of college students, one effect of the asso- 
ciation. One of the woman students, a short time ago, 
happened to be the only woman in a certain class, and 
when she reached the class-room the professor had not 
arrived. The students were sitting with their hats on, 
and their feet on the top of the settee in front of them. 
She opened the door; every hat came off, and every 
foot went down to the floor. That was all, — but how 
much was that ? 

On another occasion, not long after women were first 
admitted, an examination was to be held, toward the 
close of the summer term, in an upper room, which, on 
account of its nearness to the roof, was very uncomfort- 
ably warm. As the president walked up the aisle, he 
observed that the students were suffering from the heat, 
and remarked, “‘Gentlemen, I have on a thin coat, but 
as it is so hot we will not stand on ceremony, and I will 
not object to your removing your coats.” A sigh of 
relief was heard. All over the room the coats flew off, 
and the black-coated students looked’ like lines of 
mowers,—all over the room with the exception of one 
corner, where not one student stirred. On looking to 
see what could be the reason of this strange self-control, 
the president saw that there was one woman student in 
that part of the room, also waiting for the examination. 


Possibly the young men may say that they prefer to 
go to a college where they are under no such restraint, 
where they can feel themselves at liberty to take what- 
ever graceful attitudes the caprice of the moment may 
suggest, can use any form of tobacco they like, and need 
not confine their voices at the dinner-table to the tone 
which is sometimes supposed to characterize a gentle- 
man. And yet after all, is not this civilizing influence 
of some value, even in their own eyes? I cannot be- 
lieve that it is not so in the eyes of all fathers and 
mothers who send their sons away from home to col- 
lege, so that it will be any thing but a gain to society in 
general. 

The women are also under deep-imposed restraints, 
the pressure of which they do not feel at Vassar, or at 
any college which is exclusively for women, and against 
which they sometimes chafe, and wish almost that they 
were by themselves. But they do not know, or they 
do not realize that, after all, this training, and the daily 
observation of these young men whom they see with no 
adventitious aids of evening dress or society manners, 
of whom they get a perfectly fair view which no young 
woman under any other circumstances can have, is of 
incalculable advantage to them. These young American 
women learn to know these young men for what they 
actually are, and for what young men students on an 
average are,—not for what they seem, and not for what 
they give themselves out to be at an evening entertain- 


women pass either to other recitations, to the library, 


ment or as an evening escort. Who can measure the 


vantage ground which these young women have over 
their less favored sisters? The very view from which 
they shrink, and which they would fain avoid, is the 
most valuable knowledge which they can possess. To 
the woman who for four years of her observant and 
thoughtful life has had. daily opportunities in broad 
daylight, and in her perfectly cool moments, of learning 
the characters of her fellow-students, a young man can 
never appear again as a mere mysterious compound of 
courage, chivalry, tenderness, truth, and high-souled 
devotion. In a four years’ course, only the really ster- 
ling qualities can stand the test, and the eyes which 
have been so observant will not be again easily blinded 
by a fair show, or deceived by a seemingly unprepos- 
sessing exterior. It was a man who said, I think,— 
**O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us;’’ 
but a man did not, I think, utter the reverse of the 
ejaculation : 
‘*O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To let ithers see us as we see oursels,”’ 

It is pleasant, doubtless, to be thought a hero and to 
be deemed wise. There are many of the young men 
students who do not approve of coéducation, and who 
would be quite sure to express their disapprobation of 
it on any occasion presented. In fact, they rather con- 
sider the opposition to it as transmitted as a sacred duty 
from senior to freshman, and to be faithfully carried out. 

As compared with the young women at any woman’s 
college which I have seen, the women students at Cor- 
nell are, I think, more reserved and dignified. This is 
a direct result of their never-failing consciousness that 
they are observed by the young men, and that acts in 
themselves perfectly innocent may be misrepresented. 
By those of us who know how long it takes the average 
girl to learn the lesson of womanly reserve, which in 
civilized modern society is absolutely necessary for her 
comfort, this noticeable peculiarity will be hailed with 
genuine delight. The women at Cornell and similar 
institutions are learning th's which is an education in 
itself, while the girls who, secure from observation and 
misinterpretation, are enjoying themselves more, are 
missing it. So much for the effect of coéducation on 
the young women, an effect precisely the opposite of 
that which was prophesied by its opponents, and which, 
I think, no observer can fail particularly to notice. 

If the girls at Vassar can indulge in a freedom of 
enjoyment which the girl students at Cornell deny 
themselves, is it therefore better for them to have the 
privilege ? The mental atmosphere at Cornell is not 
one of luxury, of ease, of leisurely indolence. It is one 
of hard, honest work. If there are exceptions, they 
are too few to affect the general impression. It is of 
minds which have to stand face to face with the sober 
realities of life, and some of whom are working out 
those problems with a sturdy courage and an unflinch- 
ing determination and persistency, which at once com- 
mand respect. 

As such, we left Cornell, confident that its graduates, 
whether men or women, need no aid in defending its 
fair fame, and in upholding its well-earned reputation. 
I have no prejudice to serve, nor am I concerned to 
demolish any theory. I am only rejoiced whenever 
I see an opportunity by which the professional woman 
of the future may be enabled to start on a level road, 
and not be forced to drag her burden up so steep a 
grade that by the time she has in practice won the level 
road, her physical strength, her hope, and courage are 
well-nigh exhausted. Nothing but a university train- 
ing can give her this vantage ground, as nothing but a 
university training gives it to a man. 

And when I see girls having this preparation, and 
see them, at the same time, in a position where the 
daily inward necessity of self-government is rapidly 
erystalizing into a habit of self-poised womanhood, I 
am doubly rejoiced. 

This is what we can see, to-day, of coéducation at 


Cornell. Anna C. Brackerr, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TENNESSEE.—FISKE UNIVERSITY. 


A CALL FOR MISSIONARIES TO AFRICA. 

The friends of missions among your readers will doubtless 
rejoice to know that four young colored students have just 
gone out from Fiske University as missionaries to their father- 
land. They have gone to the Mendi Mission in the Sherbro 
country, on the west coast of Africa, about seven degrees north 
latitude. The call for two youngmen to goat once to reénforce 
that mission came to us very unexpectedly two weeks ago last 
Friday evening. It was a brief, business-like letter, and was 
read to the students almost without comment, and with an op- 
pressive fear that there would be no one to respond. Yet it 
was considered a matter between God and their own souls, 
whether this was a personal call to any one of our number, and 
therefore no persuasion was used to influence their decision. 
But fervent prayers went up from many hearts, that if those 
whom the Lord had chosen to bear the words of eternal life to 
that benighted land were really among us, they might hear 
this call so distinctly that there could be no doubt it was to 
them the voice of God. 

THE VOLUNTEERS. 
To our great joy, after two days of prayerful consideration 


and many struggles, four of our best and most promising stu-| 


dents volunteered to go,—two young men, Albert J. Miller 
and Andrew E. Jackson, — one from the senior college class, 
and the other from the junior scientific, and two young ladies 
to whom they had been for some time engaged, both in the 
higher normal department. Their names were sent on, they 
were accepted, and were informed that they must start in about 
a week in order to reach their destination before the rainy sea- 
son begins. 

During that week Fiske University was in a whirl of enthu- 
siasm. Teachers, students, and friends were all anxious to 
assist in the necessary preparations for their departure, and by 
the aid of dressmakers and others who donated their labor, the 
entire outfit of the young ladies, sufficient for more than two 
years in that tropical clime, as well as for a mid-winter’s jour- 
ney, was completed within the week. The announcement that 
four missionaries had volunteered to go to Africa from Fiske 
University awakened a deep interest among the citizens of 
Nashville, both white and colored, as they are the first who 
have ever gone out from this vicinity; and many gifts and do- 
nations of books and money were sent in to them by various 
persons of different denominations, all of which were needed 
and were very gratefully received. , 

The young men were both members of the theological class, 
and had expected, after graduating, to enter the ministry in 
their own land; but the master called, and “they left all and 
followed him.”’ On Sunday last they were ordained as mis- 
sionaries by the “‘unanimous concurrence” of the council 
called for that purpose. 


THE ORDINATION SERVICES 

were held in the chapel of the University, which was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, while the hall leading to the chapel was 
also filled with persons eager to get within hearing distance, 
or catch even a glimpse of the missionaries. Quite a number 
of white people,—some of the best citizens of Nashville,—were 
present. The sermon was preached by Rev. C. T. Cutler, of 
Chattanooga, and was a very able and eloquent discourse; the 
ordaining prayer was by Rev. F. A. Chase, professor in the 
University; right-hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
L. C. Anderson, one of our students, and pastor of the Cony 
church in Athens, Ala.; and the charge was delivered by Rev. 
Horace Taylor, who was for several ‘years missionary to the 
Gilbert Islands, followed by additional remarks from Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, who was seventeen years a missionary in Northern 
India. 

The services were all of the most solemn and impressive 
character, and thus were the “first fruits” of the prayers and 
labors of years in Fiske University laid upon the altar, for 
Africa; and it was an offering from the best of our number, 
as they were both students of great promise. Mr. Miller would 
graduate in May, and Mr. Jackson next year, and we had ex- 
pected them to take leading positions among their people,—and 
educated people are so much needed; but the Lord had a 
higher work for them, and we thank Him for the great honor 
He has thus conferred upon our institution. 


THE WEDDING, AND FAREWELL MEETINGS. 

On Monday, at 11a. m., the chapel was again filled by teachers, 
students, and friends, to witness the ceremony of the double 
wedding; and after the ceremony the wedded couples retired 
to the parlors, where they received the congratulations of their 
friends, and in the enjoyment of the hour seemed to forget the 
sad parting so near at hand. 

At 2 p.m, the farewell meeting was held in one of the largest 
colored churches in the city. Long before the hour it was 
packed to overflowing, and many could gain no admission. 
Among the speakers were several pastors of the leading white 
churches of the city. Their remarks were very cordial, and 
showed great sympathy for the work and deep interest in the 
young missionaries, and we were glad to believe that “the 


Christian heart of the white people was yearning after the 
colored people to do them good.”’ 

At the close of the exercises the two young missionaries ad- 
dressed the audience in a few brief, touching remarks. Mr. 
Miller, in appealing to the students of the different institutions 
present to consecrate themselves to God to go wherever He might 
send them, said he trusted they would never say, Lord, here am 
I, send him; but rather, Here am I,send me. He spoke also of 
the love the colored man should have for Africa, and the deep 
interest he ought always to feel in her redemption, and said he 
would it might be the motto inscribed over the doors of every 
institution for colored students in our land, ‘‘ Her sons and her 
daughters are ever on the altar.” 

At Tp. m. of the same evening the sad farewells were spoken 
in our chapel, where we were all again assembled, and our 
young friends left us to go, as we trust, safely to their distant 
field of labor. The hand of the Lord has been so apparent 
from the very first in this sudden call, and the wonderful con- 
secration with which it was accepted, that we believe His hand 
will still guide. His power protect, and His love sustain them 
in all the arduous labors which await them in their distant 


homes! E. M. BARNES. 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 20, 1878. 
NEW YORK. 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

Much has been said of late on Harvard examinations for 
women. This effort to supplement the need of women who 
cannot attend colleges or universities, has attained just that 
degree of success which invites criticism. 

A PERTINENT OBJECTION 
made is that the girl who passes these examinations, no matter 
how successfully, loses in her life those assimilating influences 
derived from an atmosphere whose vitalizing influences inten- 
sify book-culture. Those girls, however, who do have the will 
and the energy sufficient to prepare for an examination thor- 
ough in its nature, lay a good foundation for culture, be it 
self-culture or not, which promises as many hopeful possibili- 
ties, though not of quite the same kind, as does the knowl- 
edge obtained by class-room drill, and the daily competition of 
a number who are together working with the same end in 
view. 
THE DRIFT OF EDUCATION 
and educators is more and more toward the development of 
the intellectual character, so to speak, rather than toward the 
manufacture of school-men and school-women. There is no 
true teacher who would not rather take the crudest material, 
if it be veined with rich ore, than the most polished specimen 
of pyrites. There is not a community that will not give the 
weight of its respect to the mind thatis partially developed, be- 
cause the possibility of development has been proven, rather 
than to the highest advantages of books and culture when 
they encircle a mind whose stamp is that of the utterly com- 
monplace. 

ROYAL ROAD.” 
At a company of learned divines, in Albany, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the alma mater from which each clergyman 
had been graduated. Finally a minister of the ripest scholar- 
ship turned to another, whose muscular force of mind, precis- 
ion of purpose, and nervous magnetism had given him wide 
success, and asked, “‘ By the way, from what college did you 
graduate ?’’ ‘From the Methodist itineracy, on horse-back,”’’ 
was the prompt reply. Whether along a royal road we loiter, 
in classic halls, or plod through heat and toil which a school 
or college discipline would have lightened, so we but reach the 
goal, nothing can be said. He or she who can work without 
the incentive of constant, present competition, is, after all, 
just the type of student that schools and colleges delight to 


welcome. 
BENEFITS OF THE EXAMINATIONS. 


When we consider that the Harvard examinations are not 
designed to compete with the wider culture to be derived from 
a five-years’ residence in a college atmosphere, but simply as 
guides to those who must study with frequent interruptions, 
and for short periods of time, they should be recommended as 
one of the wise supplements which will make the general av- 
erage of woman’s education higher. Here in New York, 
where the prevalent belief is that a girl must not study ab- 
sorbingly after she is eighteen, they may prove of incalculable 
benefit. Those competitors for these examinations coming 
under my own observation are convinced that the method so 
widely adopted in the private schools, of allowing each pupil a 
list of six or eight studies, is ruinous to thorough scholarship. 
Anything that will, in ever so remote a degree, destroy this 
pernicious custom, is an adjunct, and an invaluable one, in 
promoting the interests of higher education. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF EXAMINERS. 

It has been asserted that the questions submitted to students 
are not of a sufficiently practical nature. This is true of all 
examinations not relating to their direct application in profes- 


sional pursuits. Two things are, and should be, required of 
examiners, whatever their grade: First, that their examina- 


tions cover the outlines of a subject; secondly, if their pupils 
can go beyond this primary and most essential division, that a 
practical test examination should be afforded of their power 
to apply the theories and principles they have memorized. It 
is generally conceded, however, that any one who passes the 
first can, with sufficient effort and the usual common experi- 
ence, make applications herself and continually widen the 
field of which the boundaries have been given. 

It is too often expected, and in fact demanded, that the pupil 
shall in some way, at the end of three or four years, exhibit 
the ripeness of observation and the breadth of knowledge 
which the teacher has spent years in acquiring, Education is 
a growth; critical scholarship is a concretion of experiences, 
the result of mistaken as well as correct observations. Har- 
vard examinations moreover, are one of the preliminary 
wedges, one of the timid first steps of a great university whose 
age warrants cautiousness. Harvard, as well as the Univer- 
sity of London, will open wide its doors. Meanwhile, let us 
be thankful for every single ray of its sunlight creeping out 
through the half-open portals, and just as truly sunlight as 
when it shall come in broad, unbroken bands of blessed, life- 
giving influence. MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 

New York, Feb., 1878. 


MINNESOTA. 


We are surprised at the tone which the Educational Weekly 
(Chicago) assumes when discussing the educational men and 
interest, of Minnesota. From the circulation of Tuk JouRNAL 
in that State, and from other good signs, we had gained the 
impression that, considering its youth and population, educa- 
tional matters were in a very flourishing condition. We know 
that some of the cities possess remarkably fine school-build- 
ings: we have heard the public schools of Winona and Minne- 
apolis spoken of as among the best in the country. The uni- 
versity is growing into fair proportions, and the normal schools 
have attained an enviable reputation for thorough work and 
discipline. The normal school at Winona is one of the few 
institutions in the country in which the physical sciences are 
thoroughly taught by the laboratory method. All three have 
permanent annual appropriations, which are ample for their 
present needs, and each school has, in addition, 75,000 acres 
of swamp-lands which, when brought into market, will fur- 
nish a splendid endowment. As in all new States, and many 
old ones, educational interests are suffering from crude legis- 
lation. But the condition of things is very satisfactory, and 
the outlook for the future a grand one. M. 


THE ACTION OF THE BOSTON BOARD OF SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

An editorial in the Tar JouRNAL of Feb. 21, seems to 
me to be of such a nature as to require some comment. It 
begins with a well-merited compliment to Mr, Collar, and then 
proceeds to condemn his action in a way that seems somewhat 
unfair. The logic of the article is not clear, and the main 
statements are either false, or are madein @uch a way as to 
convey a false impression. 

First, for the logic. It is assumed that. the course of Mr. 
Collar is properly a subject of remark because his first vote was 
thrown against Mr. Philbrick. This seems to me to be a de- 
cided non sequitur. In voting for a superintendent, I cannot 
see why he, like other members of the committee, should 
not be left to vote according to the dictates of his conscience , 
Why his voting against or for Mr. Philbrick should be reason 
for a personal attack upon him, I cannot understand. He was 
acquainted with Mr. Philbrick, and had been for years, and it 
is fair to suppose that his vote was determined by his estimate 
of the respective fitness of the candidates. 

But for the facts. It is said that Mr. Collar ‘“‘ championed 
the whole board of supervisors,” and that it was somewhat 
ungenerous for the Board of School Committee to reject two 
of the supervisors thus championed. 

Now it seems to me that any man of ordinary intelligence, 
upon reading Mr. Collar’s address, must have seen that he was 
very careful not to ‘champion the whole board,” and I think 
the inference could hardly be avoided that Mr. C. would not 
cast his vote for every member of it. He says, expressly, 
that he does not mean to imply that every member of the 
board is preéminently fitted for the position. 

Again, it is said that Mr. C. undoubtedly had good “ coach- 
ing,’’ as is shown by his knowledge of facts, etc. Here the 
statement is undoubtedly true, that Mr. C. had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts (if that is what 
is meant by “‘coaching”’), before arriving at his conclu- 
sions; and it would have been well if others, who have written 
and spoken on the subject, had taken the same precaution. I 
happen to know something of the manner in which he was 
‘“‘eoached.” After his election to the Board of School Com- 
mittee, he wrote to each member of the supervisors, request- 
ing a statement of the work required of them, and the manner 
in which it was performed. I have no doubt that the super- 
visors complied with his request. He then visited the rooms 
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of their work, 
So much for the “ coaching’”’ of the supervisors, not one of 


whom volunteered any information, but simply answered the 
inquiries of Mr, Collar, 

The next “coaching” was done by certain grammar-school 
masters, Who had been called together at Mr. Collar’s request. 
Of the kind of “ coaching ’’ he received from them, I have no 
means of knowing. I only know that the master to whom 
Mr. Collar wrote, — requesting him to invite some half-dozen 
of the masters to meet him,—was, and is, a strong and devoted 
friend of Mr. Philbrick, What other “coaching” he had 
from members of the school committee, and from Mr. Phil- 
brick, I don’t know. I only know that he had conversation 
with Mr. Philbrick, and presume it was on matters pertaining 
to school supervision. Mr. Collar is certainly “a young man,”’ 
and it is greatly to his credit that he did not rashly enter the 
controversial arena until he had made a careful investigation 
into the questions at issue. Had some of his elders followed 
his example in this respect, they would have said less, or writ- 
ten more wisely. A. N. P. F. 


[REPLY BY THE EDITOR.] 

There is in our community what Joseph Cook calls a 
‘‘]imp lavender’’ sentiment, that school committees and su- 
pervisors live on such a lofty plane of disinterested and unsel- 
fish devotion to the public good, that their words and acts are 
above criticism and outside the pale of public remark. It is 
full time that such a notion should be done away with, and 
in its place should be substituted a manly defense of what 
is just and right, and a clear exposition of what is weak and 
defenseless. With all the expertness of our correspondent’s 
language and logic, and the various opportunities for know- 
ing how, and how well, Mr. Collar was made acquainted 
with the acts and influences of the supervisors, he has in no 
point shown our statements to be false or our logic out of 
joint. Mr. Collar had a right to vote against Mr. Philbrick, 
and we as good a right to make “‘ public remark’’ concerning it. 
He had a right to champion the supervisors with the implied 
statement “‘ that he did not regard every member of the board 
as preéminently fitted for the position”’; but the “ lookers on” 
have not yet ceased to wonder at his readiness to assume a 
place which courtesy and propriety would have assigned to 
others of larger experience, and as well acquainted with the 
work of the supervisors, outside of the “ official records’”’ of 
Mason street. Mr. Collar is a representative teacher, serving 
on a school board. The people as well as the teachers are en- 
titled to a knowledge of his public acts, that they may judge of 
the fitness of the election of teachers to such official relations 
to the schools. If Mr. Collar or the supervisors are over-sen- 
sitive, it reveals natures too delicate for public service, or a 
cause too weak for public criticism. We must disagree with 
“A. N. P. F.”’ in his statement that Mr. Collar “ did not rashly 
enter the controversial arena,”’ and must credit the remarks of 
“A. N. P. F.” to his zeal in repaying valuable services ren- 
dered in Mr. Collar’s speech, which aided in reélecting four of 
the old supervisors. Certainly a valuable “Quid pro quo.” 
The speech of Mr. Collar was more than an inferential support 
of the whole Board of Supervisors; and the fact.that he gave his 
support to only four of the old board, was a surprise to the de- 
feated candidate, at least, and is only another proof of the un- 
certainty of human expectations. While it is not within our 
power to investigate Mason street as thoroughly as it deserves, 
we shall certainly keep our readers informed on points. 


LETTERS CONCERNING OUR PREMIUM. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


T. W. BICKNELL,—Dear Sir :—Dictionary received. Much 
pleased with it. Did not expect it so soon, knowing that the 
Tribune was some two or three weeks behind in filling its 
orders for the Dictionary. Great credit.to your enterprise. 

THe JouRNAL is a weekly visitor whose coming is antici- 
pated ever with increased delight. It is ahead of all competi- 


tors that I know any thing of. The cultured manor woman 
can read its pages with some degree of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, for, instead of garbled extracts and useless trash, you 
give us something worth reading and reflecting on. 
Very respectfully, A. B, POLAND. 
Tlion, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1878. 


Mr. BickNLLL, — Dear Sir : — Please accept my sincerest 
thanks for the fine copy of Webster’s Unabridged which came 
80 promptly yesterday, It is a most generous gift, and much 
more than repays one forthe effort made to secure the required 
number of new subscribers. I will endeavor to show my ap- 
anger of the gift by doing all I can to increase the ciren- 

on of your excellent; publieations. 


Yours respectfull 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 19, 1878. 


My Webster’s Unabridged came duly to hand. It isa royal 

te in a royal cause. Please accept my sincere thanks for 

book, and for growth in grace that ars in each issue of 
the JOURNAL oF Epucamion. 


Eaton, Ohio, Fe., ‘ene D. Brown, Supt. of Schools. 


LAuRA E. LEE. 


MAINE. 

— The legislature has adjourned, and it may be well to know 
what has been done by that body for the benefit of our com- 
mon schools, and to speak of what they have left undone. 
The most important act was the one which establishes another 
normal school at Gorham. By the selection of this town the 
best interests of the western portion of the State have been 
considered. It is understood that this school is not to have a 
two years course, but that it.will receive the graduates of the 
high schools in that section of the State, who ought to be well 
founded in the principles of a common-school education, and 
will give them a six or twelve months’ drill in the ‘‘ practice 
work,”’ so that they can use the knowledge they should already 
possess. The advantages that will come to the schools in the 
towns of this section by having such a class of teachers can 
not be enumerated. 

The act in regard to the high schools was also amended, but 
in what particular way it is impossible to state at this time. 
There were also passed two acts by which the normal school 
at Gorham is to be helped: one authorizing the trustees of 
Gorham Seminary to convey the property of that corporation 
for the use and purposes of the normal school at Gorham; the 
other authorizing the town of Gorham, or any of its school 
districts, to raise money for providing buildings for the normal 
school. Perhaps it may be interesting to read an account of 
this old academy from its beginning unto the present time, 
and it may be presented to your readers at a future time. 

The act amending the act relating to normal schools, the re- 
solves in relation to the State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, and in favor of compiling and printing the 
school laws, will be spoken of more fully hereafter. 

An attempt was made to change the amount raised from 
eighty cents to seventy cents for each inhabitant; also an at- 
tempt was made to take off the mill tax, or in other words di- 
vert it to the general taxes of the State, These all failed. 
The proposed bill for county examiner also failed of receiving 
a passage, but it has brought to the attention of the State a 
statement of the educational needs and will give every one an 
opportunity to see what is best to be done, if this was not. . 


— The winter term of the State Normal School at Castine 
closed for a vacation of two weeks, Thursday, February 21. 
Classes in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, political and physical 
geography, physiology, chemistry, and English literature, were 
examined; and essays were read upon the following subjects in 
the line of the professional work of the school: School Or- 
ganizations, Use and Abuse of Text-books, Conducting Reci- 
tations, Reading, Examination of Teachers, Intellectual Phil- 
osophy. The exercises were pronounced by the visitors ‘ very 
satisfactory.”’ 

— The study of geography having been somewhat neglected 
in Turner, the school committee conceived the idea of inviting 
the classes in that study in the various schools to meet fora 
competitive examination. Eight schools responded to the in- 
vitation. Each school was allowed twenty minutes for recita- 
tion. Maps were used. Some classes recited in concert, and 
others singly. Some teachers required the pupils to step to 
the map, and point out and give names of towns, rivers, ete. 
Others gave names, and required the scholars to point out and 
locate the places. Good must result from a comparison of 
methods. 


VERMONT. 


— The interests of education are being very evidently ad- 
vanced in Vermont, by means of public lectures upon subjects 
of general interest and concern. In this way the minds of the 
people become more interested in all that tends to improve and 
elevate society. Several towns in the State have each a regu- 
lar course of lectures. Brandon has a course of eight, six of 
whichfhave already been given, as follows: L. L. Lawrence, 
Esq., Hon. E. J. Phelps, Rev. L. G. Ware, of Burlington; 
Rev. R. T. Hall, of Pittsford; Ex-Senator J. W. Patterson, of 
Hanover, N. H.; and Rev. C. B. Hulbert, of Middlebury Col- 
lege. Neither of these lectures was given to amuse, but each 
was heard with delight, because of noble sentiment and high 
literary merit. The lecture of Mr. Patterson was exceedingly 
able and interesting. The next lecture of the course is to be 
given by Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, and the last by Mr. Pat- 


‘terson, who will receive very cordial greeting by the people of 


Brandon. Lectures in other places have been given with 
equal success. 

We have some very able lecturers in Vermont besides those 
already named,—such as Rey. Mr. Wright of Montpelier, Prof. 
E. H. Higley of Middlebury College, Professor Perkins of the 
University, and, best of all, President M. H. Buckham. 
These men are all doing noble service for the State by aiding 
in the spread of intelligence among the people. The Ver- 
mont Board of Agriculture is also doing much for the same ob- 
ject. A very successful meeting of the board has just been 
held in Montpelier. 4 

— The spring term of the Randolph Normal School has 


opened with 140 students. 


— The regular meeting of the Boston School Committee 
was held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. A petition was re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion for the use of the Tennyson-street school building during 
next September and October. Two teachers were confirmed, 
and five nominated on probation. An order was offered pro- 
viding for changes in the rules and regulations. Communica- 
tions were received from the supervisors-elect, except Mr. A. 
P. Stone, notifying the board of their acceptance. Mr. Flint 
offered the following, which was referred to the committee on 
school-houses, with full powers: 


Ordered, That the committee on school-houses, in confer- 
ence with the committee on public buildings of the city coun- 
cil, be requested to cause to Me inscribed over the entrance to 
the new Latin school-house, to be erected on Warren avenue, 
or ona tablet near the entrance, the following words: 


Sic ingredere, ut te ipso quotidie doctior; sic egredere, ut in 
dies patrie christians que reipublice utilior evadas. Ita de- 
mum gymnasium a te feliciter ornatum existimabitur. 


Which being interpreted, is,—‘‘ So enter here that you may 
daily add something toyour learning. So go forth that you may 
be more and more useful to your Christian Commonwealth and 
country. Thus at last you shall be esteemed as -having been 
happily an ornament to this school.’’ Mr. Flint stated that 
the inscription was prepared by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

The salary of the principal of the Girls’ Latin School was 
fixed at the rate of $3,000 per annum. 

— Mr. George F. Hammond, of Boston (a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College), and Justin D, Smith, formerly clerk of Mr. 
Philbrick, have been appointed assistants of Hon. John 
D. Philbrick, superintendent of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the United States exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 
The assistants will probably leave about the middle of March. 
— The fifth annual commencement of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine will be held in Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday, March 6, at 2.30 p. m. 

— Fred C, Hill has been chosen president of the Watertown 
High-School Association. The eighteenth annual reunion of 
the association was held Friday evening, Feb. 22. 

— The General Theological Library, by a new rule, opens all 
its privileges at its hall to clergymen, theological students, 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, for $1.00 per 
year, and to all others for $2.00 a year. 

— The regular monthly meeting of the Somerville school 
committee was held on Saturday evening, Feb. 23. J. H. 
Davis was unanimously reélected superintendent of schools, 
and his salary was fixed at $2,000 per year. 

— Contributions for the temporary aid of students of Robert 
College, Constantinople, will be received by S. D. Warren & 
Co., 220 Devonshire street, Boston. 

— The Brimfield town library opened recently with some 600 
volumes, all paid for by the dogs, it is said. 

— The class of 1870, English High School, held its annual 
reunion at the Parker House, last week. About fifty members 
were present. 

— Itis stated that the city committee on public buildings has 
voted to include in the appropriations asked for the coming 
year, $30,000 extra, to defray the expenses of substituting an 
iron for a wooden roof on the new English High and Latin 
School building. Other than this the appropriation called for 
by the department will be less than last year. 

— Old Harvard College Rules.—Following are some extracts 
from the College “ Bible’ of long ago: 


“Undergraduates who fail in the duties, or commit the 
offenses pointed out in this chapter, incur fines as follows: 
For coming after the exercises are begun, to daily prayers, two 
cents; for absence from prayers without sufficient reason, 
three cents; for absence from church without sufficient reason 
offered before the ringing of the second bell, and allowed by 
the president or one of the professors or tutors, thirty-three 
cents. If any one plays at cards or dice, he shall be fined not 
exceeding one dollar for the first, and two dollars for the sec- 
ond offence.” 


— The dean of the Law School of Boston University, Judge 
Bennett, has announced the following as the subject for the 
Hillard prize essay next June: “Insanity as a Defense in 
Criminal Cases.’’ At the last meeting of the trustees it was 
voted to announce, in the next issue of the year-book, that the 
university will confer no honorary degrees of any kind. 

— The arrangements of the trustees for the organization of 
the Boston University Convocation, in 1881, are received with 
great gratification by the more than five hundred and fifty 
alumni, already admitted to degrees, who are then to be 
eligible to membership in the new body. 

—C. S. Small, of Ayer, in our last issue, should read 
“C,. H. Smart, of Groton.” 

— Miss Clara B, Swain, M.D., the first medical missionary 
sent by a society to the women of any heathen country, and 
for seven years in charge of a hospital and dispensary in 
Bareilly, India, is now on a visit to this country to recruit her 
health, and is attending lectures at the Boston University 
School of Medicine. 

— Prof. R. L. Perkins lectured before the Ladies’ Physio- 
logical Institute, Boston, on Studying Horace, in which he 
showed that Addison, Bulwer, and Sumner were close students 


of the old Latin poet, and that his classic sentences were 
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worthy of study on account of the practical thoughts and 
views on daily life. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., has 204 students, 
and 38,000 volumes in its library. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Rogers Free Library, Bristol, was opened to the public 
on Monday, 25th inst., and many citizens availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visittherooms. The building was dedicated 
several weeks previous, with appropriate ceremonies and an 
exceedingly interesting and scholarly address by Prof. J. Lewis 
Diman, of Brown University. 2,200 of the 3,800 volumes now 
in the library belong to the Y. M. C. A. of the town; the re- 
mainder have been given by Mrs. Robert Rogers and a few 
friends. These books are well selected and arranged. Con- 
nected with the library is a reading-room furnished with mag- 
azines and daily papers. The opportunity for education, im- 
provement, and culture which this library offers to all, free of 
any charge, must prove of inestimable value to the town. 

— The teachers in the public schools accepted the invitation 
of the officers of the National Rubber Co., Monday evening 
(25th), to witness the operation of the telephone. 

— The average attendance in the Point Judith public school, 
which registered 38 scholars, was 36 for last term. 

— The Pawtucket town council recommended the suspension 
of the high school in the Spring, on the ground of economy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The annual report of the State Board of Education is a 
brief and practical document. No changes in the laws are 
suggested, but, “‘ for reasons long in the view of physiologists 
and teachers,’ the board are prepared to recommend that the 
earliest age for school attendance be put at 5 instead of 4 years. 
This seems to us desirable, unless we establish a kindergarten 


system. The enumeration January 1, 1877, of children be- 


tween the ages of 4 and 16 in Connecticut, was 137,099, — an 
increase of 31,910. The aggregate number of scholars was 
119,208. The increase in attendance at the public schools has 
been accompanied by an increase in attendance at private 
schools from 9,816 to 10,180 pupils. The total receipts for 
school purposes have been $1,506,218.57,—a decline of $54,346,- 
39. The expenditures were $1,510,222.61, — a decline of $18,- 
958.91. Salaries were $1,058,682.33,—a decline of $26,607.72. 
Teachers numbered 1,904, against 1,780 last year. From 
** personal inspection’’ the board report ‘‘ that the normal 
school, at New Britain, fully maintains its standard of excel- 
“ence, both as a school of instruction in the higher elements of 
learning and as a school of practice in the art of teaching. 
The teachers’ institutes, both county and local, held at various 
points during the year, have been well attended by the teach- 
ers and by the general public, and have been productive of 
much good, not alone through their influence on the teachers 
enjoying their advantages, but by awakening throughout the 
community a more active interest in education and in the com 
dition of the local schools.”’ The study of the metric system 
is advocated, and the efforts of Secretary Northrop in that di- 
rection are commended, as also what he has done toward cre- 
ating a sentiment in favor of village improvement and tree- 
planting.—Palladium. 

— The Rev. Samuel Mellen Whiting, a Baptist minister, and 
for several years a missionary to India, who died in New 
Haven on Thursday last, was a graduate of Trinity College in 
the class of ’46, being a classmate of Railroad-Commissioner 
Bacon, of this State, the Rev. Mr. Douglas, of Andover, 
Mass., and the Hon. H. J. Scudder, of New York city. Three 
other gratluates of the class entered the Baptist ministry. 

— The oratorical prizes, Trinity College, were taken by 
David C. Fleming, of Pittsburg, the first, and Robert L. Wink- 
ley, of Woburn, Mass., the second. Following are the ap- 
pointments for the prize version speaking of May 23: Seniors 
—John Dows Hills, of Burlington, N. J; George Sumner Chip- 
man, of Hartford. Juniors — Alfred Harding, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y; Lorin Webster, of West Springfield, N. H. Sopho- 
mores — David Law Fleming, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Theodore 
Mount Peck, of Marbledale, Conn. 

— Messrs. Coe, Bishop, and Brown (the senior State sena- 
tors), have been appointed by the legislature, visitors to the 
Sheffield Scientific 8chool. 

— The school in the south district of Marlborough is demor- 
alized by a set of unruly boys. 

— A correspondent of the R. H. S. (Rockville), says that 
Major Seth Pierce, of Cornwall, of the same class (1806) as the 
late George Goodwin of New Haven, is now Yale’s oldest living 
graduate. He was born May 16th, 1785, and is almost ninety- 
three years old. He is a farmer, in good health, walks a mile 
or two every day, reads the papers without glasses, etc., and 
bids fair to live a long time yet. 

— The highest and lowest attendance in all the New Haven 
school districts during the present term was: Webster, 934 — 
418; Eaton, 568—541; Wooster, 1,597—1,502; Dwight, 1,385— 
1,319; Skinner, 871—826; Washington, 1,543—1,431; Woolsey, 
990—796. 

— Captain S. E. Shirley, of the steamer City of Norwich, 
has a violin which he believes to be a genuine cremona. He 


can trace its history back 125 years. The instrument contains 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Dominicus Montagnana ; sub signo 
Cremone ; Vanetia.”’ 

— A writing master came into Forrestville lately, opened a 
school, gave a few lessons, and collected $60. An officer from 
Thompsonville called for him. He left a $30 dollar unpaid 
board-bill behind. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—Mr. C. H. Clement, formerly of San Jose, 
has been elected principal of the Tompkins Grammar School 
at Oakland; and J. P. Garlick, formerly of the Vallejo Gram- 
mar School, was at the same time elected principal of the Cole 
School of Oakland. C. T. Johns, formerly principal of the 
Alameda High School, has been elected principal of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School of Oakland. 


Colonel John Seott has donated $20,000 for the purpose of 
founding a technical school, or mechanics’ institute, for the 
training of youth in mechanical pursuits. 

A. Sutphen is principal of the Benicia public schools. 


Iturnois.—W. H. Wells, of Chicago, author of a school 
grammar, and formerly superintendent of the public schools 
of Chicago, and president of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1864, is preparing a document relative to English gram- 
mars published before 1800, with especial reference to the his- 
tory of the potential mood. 

Brighton Academy is located in the town of Brighton, at the 


junction of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroads, 245 miles from Chicago, 35 
from St. Louis, and 13 from Alton. The town is one of the 
most beautiful in southern Illinois. Nathaniel A. Hills, A.B., 
is principal. Mr. Hills was the principal of the Lynn, ( Mass.) 
High School for 12 years, and is a superior teacher. 


KEentucky.—The list of matriculates in Kentucky Univer- 
sity for 1877 was 240, exclusive of those of the law, medical, 
and theological departments. There has been an average at- 
tendance of 500 students since the war up to 1877, from 25 
States and foreign countries. The library has about ten thou- 
sand volumes. 


NEBRASKA.—State Superintendent Thompson, of Nebraska, 
calls a State convention of county superintendents to meet at 
Lincoln, on Monday, March 25, at 2 o’clock p.m. It is ex- 
pected that the session will continue two days, and adjourn at 
noon on: Wednesday, the 27th, in time for the assembling of 
the State Teachers’ Association, which is expected to meet at 
2p. m. on that day. The work of this convention will natu- 
rally be divided into two parts: 

I. Ways and means of rendering the administration of the 
school law more effective and popular, especially in regard to 
the following: (1) Examination of teachers; (2) Visiting 
schools ; (3) Procuring and making reports; (4) Managing 
county and normal institutes, < 

II. Needed amendments to the school law. Three points at 
least need especial attention: (1) Division of district property. 
(2) Care and management of district funds. (3) Best meth- 
ods of supplying text-books. 

It is very desirable that there should be a full attendance of 
superintendents. The work of this county office is intricate, 
difficult, and important, and. no superintendent who is able to 
attend can afford to miss this Se i to gain from the éx- 
perience and oneervelans of others, that knowledge which will 
enable him to perform his duties with more satisfaction to 
himself, and profit to the community. 


New York.—A bill is pending in the Legislature of this 
State providing for the establishment of a commission of the 
presidents of Columbia College, Union College, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Rochester University, and Cornell University, for the 
purpose of examining the various text-books in use, and for 
the purchase of the right to the free use and publication of 
such books as they may select. 

The report of the State Superintendent of Schools shows 
that there 11,287 school districts in the State, with a school 
penton of 1,286,234, of whom 1,023,715 are in the schools. 

here are 30,161 district teachers employed. The average 
salary in cities is $759, and in towns $262. The State has ex- 
pended $172,472,546 for schools since 1850. 


Ounto.—On page 124 of your journal for Feb. 21, you say 
there are 30 colleges in Ohio, not one of which is worth $500,000, 
etc. Presuming that you will be glad to have a mistake cor- 
rected, I mail to you to-day a catalogue of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, on page 38 of which you will see 
that the endowment of this College is over $500,000, while land, 
buildings and apparatus are worth an equal amount, or 
$1,000,000 in all. N. 8S. TOWNSHEND. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lewistown Academy, under its new man- 
agement, has been steadily increasing in numbers during the 
present school year. Last September a kindergarten was es- 
tablished in connection with the Academy, with some doubts, 
however, of its paying in a town of only 3,000 inhabitants, whose 
public schools s an excellent primary teacher. On the 
evening of Feb ‘22 the little folks gave an entertainment, the 
object being to procure money for the purchase of additional 
kindergarten material. The people of the town endorsed the 
system of instruction, and showed their appreciatien of the 
work of the teacher, Miss Lena Carver, by filling the Academy 
hall to its utmost capacity. The success of the kindergarten 


is fully assured. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur NEW-ENGLAND Ministry Srxty YEARS AGO: The Me- 
moir of John Woodbridge, D.D.; His Method of Work; 
His Great Success in Powerful Revivals in High, Moral, and 
Educational Influences; His Theological Views, and the 
Theological Controversies of His Times; beginning with the 
New Departure of Stoddard. By Rev. Sereno D. Clark. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $2.00. 4 
John Woodbridge was born in Southampton, Mass., in 1784, 

of a pious ancestry, of Puritan stock descending from the Rey. 

John Woodbridge, of England, a follower of Wickliffe. The 

sixth John Woodbridge was the second minister ordained in 

England in 1645 over the church in Andover, “ then first peep- 

ing into the world.” His brother Benjamin was the first grad- 

uate of Harvard University, and throughout the family, educa- 
tion, orthodoxy, and piety were distinguishing characteristics. 

The subject of this memoir fitted for college at Westfield, 
and graduated from Williams College in 1804, with distin- 
guished honors. His attention was first turned to the law, which 
he studied for a year, but being awakened toa state of serious re- 
flection and inquiry, he resolved to begin the study of theology, 
which he did under Asahel Hooker, Goshen, Conn., and was 
licensed to preach in his twenty-third year. After performing 
various kinds of religious service in preparation for a settle- 
ment, he succeeded to the pastorate of the church in Hadley, 
Mass., the pulpit of which was made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Samuel Hopkins. Hadley, as is well known to our 
readers, is a rich farming town in the Connecticut valley op- 
posite Northampton, where the Rev. Solomon Stoddard had 
advocated views which were fast undermining the orthodoxy 
of New England. He advocated the theses from the pulpit and 
by the pen, that sanctification is nota necessary qualification 
for partaking of the Lord’s Supper,” and that ‘ the Lord’s 
Supper is a converting ordinance.’’ From such doctrines 
sprang ‘“‘moderation”’ in doctrine and “ indifferentism” in 
Christian work, and ere long. Unitarianism followed in the 
train. Against these doctrines Mr. Woodbridge entered his 
earnest protest, and the power of his faithful preaching. 

Mr. Woodbridge’s qualifications for his work consisted in a 
fuli consecration of himself to the service of Christ, and a 
complete trust in the Bible as the word of God. He hada 
strong intellect, a retentive memory, a full command of lan- 
guage, large acquisitive powers, and a fertile imagination. 
His emotional nature was powerful, sensibilities were quick, 
and his utterances were remarkably frank and straightforward. 
He had high aspirations, and cultivated his literary taste with 
assiduity; and with such a field in which to labor we may sup- 
pose that a man of his intellectual as well as physical strength, 
would perform noble service, and this we find was the case. 
His pastoral work embraced not only the preaching services, in 
common with his co-laborers, but he conducted prayer-meet- 
ings in his own parish and throughout the town, gave special 
attention to the we .: of family visiting, and cultivated the 
social traits of his people. He was in every way an educator, 
and devoted himself to the improvement of the secular schools 
of the town. In business matters he had but little talent, 
and an acquaintance said of him, ‘‘ He knew as little as any 
man I ever knew, and cared as little.’”’ His ministry closed at 
Hadley in 1857, fifty years from the date of his licensure. During 
these years he had witnessed several revivals of religion, and 
the church over which he ministered had enjoyed a harmo- 
nious and prosperous life. In the summer of 1869 he went to 
reside in a village near Chicago, where he died in the 85th year 
of his age. 

He preached the Gospel more than half a century with great 
ability, fervor, and boldness, and on his monument are in- 
scribed these words: ‘‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.’’ The 
highest rewards of a faithful minister will be found in another 
life. 


THe AccounTANT; for Public Schools and Academies. By 
M. P. Powers, M.A., author of the Complete Accountant. 
New York and Chjcago: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price $1.25. 
The author of this work has spent years in teaching book- 

keeping, and his fruitless efforts to find in print those prin- 

ciples of form so universally recognized and adopted by busi- 
ness men, led to the preparation of the Complete Accountant, 
which was published in 1874. The present volume is a reduced 
form of that work, which was confined to the wants of whole- 
sale and retail merchants. In addition to this, the subject of 
accounts, as applied to other branches of business, is found 
herein. The first thirty-six pages are intended merely as pre- 
liminary work for those who are unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of debit and credit, posting, closing, etc. Attention is 
first paid to the general definitions of accounts, following 
which are the rules for debiting and crediting, and a series of 
transactions, with full and definite instructions as to how they 
should be entered in the journal. Our examination of the 
work satisfies us of its real value as a text-book in our schools, 
and we could but wish that this subject, so valuable to the 
pupils of our grammar schools and high schools, should be 
studied in detail in these grades. Teachers could well afford 
to make room for it by substituting six months of the time 
now devoted to business arithmetie, with equal advantage to 
the pupil in his mathematical studies, and of great practical 
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gain to him in his capacities for a business life. Boys and girls 
should not leave their schools at the age of fourteen without a 
thorough knowledge of single and double-entry bookkeeping, 
and the principles upon which business debits and credits are 
founded, and the preparation of such works, will be found of 
great service in popularizing and making practical this study. 


pottery: How it is Made, its Shape and Decorations. Prac- 
tical Instructions for Painting on Porcelains, and all kinds 
of Pottery, with Vitrifiable and common Oil Colors; with 

a full Bibliography of Standard Works upon the Ceramic 

Art, and 42 illustrations, By George Ward Nichols, author 

of Art Education Applied to Industry. New York: J. B. 

Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. 

The object of this work is to show that the manufacture of 

ttery may become one of the great art-industries of the 
United States. To describe the laws which govern the forma- 
tion and decoration of pottery, and to give practical instruc- 
tions in the art of painting, either with vitrifiable or common 
oil colors, upon hard or soft porcelain, or upon earthenware. 
The following subjects are discussed in the order presented : 

1. A brief history of pottery, with regard to the material of 
which it is composed, from the earliest period to the present 
time. 2. How it is made at the present time. 3. The laws 
which govern its formation. 4. Practical suggestions with re- 
gard to its decoration. 5. Chinese and Japanese porcelain; 
the secret of its production. 6. Pottery in the United States, 
In addition to which are given certain technical terms used in 
pottery, and the chemical properties of potter’s clay. 

This work is evidently prepared with much care, and with a 
thorough knowledge of the subject under discussion, and is 
beautifully illustrated by designs of various styles of ancient 
and modern pottery, with the art-decorations. The work is a 
timely and practical aid in the development of this industry, 
and its accompanying art-studies, in this country, and will aid 
teachers and pupils in making themselves familiar with the 
more important details which can be treated within the limits 
of a book of 140 pages, 12mo, Not the least valuable part of it is 
the bibliography of the principal works upon the Ceramic Art, 
in English, German, and French. It is interesting to compare 
the monstrous shapes which pottery has taken in the Eastern 
countries, to the finer and more delicate forms of ornamenta- 
tion in the West. The grotesque and hideous characters of 
idol-worship of China, Japan, and India show the difference of 
civilization which exists between these countries and the cul- 
tivated nations of Europe, where art has had its highest and 
noblest development. 


CEREBRAL HYPERZMIA: The result of Mental Strain or 
Emotional Disturbance. By William A. Hammond, M.D., 
late Surgeon-General of U. 8. Army, Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York, etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 

In this day of restlessness and excitement, in nearly all the 
walks of American life, the disease which this little book con- 


siders, is probably more common than any other affection of the 


nervous system. Overwork and excessive mental labor of the 
brain leads to serious disease; and Dr. Hammond undertakes 
to state the symptoms, and make a differential diagnosis, and 
give the prolific causes of Cerebral Hyperemia, which are of a 
mental or emotional character. 

The closing chapter is devoted to the treatment of the dis- 
ease. Twelve years ago Dr. Hammond published a mono- 
graph on “ Wakefulness,”’ with an introductory chapter on 
the “ Physiology of Sleep,’’ since which time he has studied all 
phases of mental and emotional disturbance. He may now be 
regarded as, and his book read as the opinion of, an expert. 


Tue WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ DAILY News,” 1877; 
with a Connecting Narrative, forming a Continuous History 
of the War between Russia and Turkey to the fall of Kars, 
including the letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. A. 
Macgahan, and many other Special Correspondents in Eu- 

rope and Asia. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 

or sale by Lee & Shepard; price $2.50. 


This volume is the work of newspaper correspondents on 
the field of actual conflict, and the reader will at once detect 
the fruit of keen and experienced observation. The training 
of a war correspondent for the great London dailies is such as 
to fit him to become “‘ eyes”’ for the whole world, and he fur- 
nishes the reading-public with the earliest, most complete spe- 
cific information at all points of the campaign. These letters, 
opening with the Russian declaration of war, April 24, 1877, 
present vivid and truthful pictures of the war up to the fall of 
Kars, and will be easily read, in this convenient book form, by 
all who care to be informed of all the details of the great strug- 
gle. The care taken in editing these letters, connecting the 
accounts by such explanations as make the position of the va- 
rious armies plain, adds much to the value and interest of the 
book. While this book cannot be regarded as a history, it 
furnishes the material from which a complete history of the 
war can be deduced. It should have a large sale in this 
country. 


British Ports: Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Five|' 


volumes, 8vo. Price $8.75. Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co. : 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


This standard edition of the poems of Sir Walter Scott are |@ 


reprinted from the edition of Cadell (Edinburgh, 1851). The 
smaller pieces dispersed through several volumes in that edi- 
tion are here, with the ‘‘ Imitations of the Ancient Ballads ”’ 


from the Border Minstrelsy, arranged continuously; and in| 


compliance with the demand for completeness the publishers 


have inserted, immediately after these, various trifles printed | : 
in Lockhart’s biography, and not generally received in the col-| | 
lections, together with the poetry in the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.”’ | } 


The memoir is extracted from an edition of Scott’s poetry by 
Adam and Charles Black (Edinburgh, 1853). As is well known, 
the edition referred to is well illustrated with foot-notes, which 
are republished in this edition, and with valuable appendixes, 
will add greatly to their value. The edition is printed in 
large type on calendered paper, and its price is within the 
reach of all lovers of good books; and in this connection we 
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may say, that no poetry of modern times has so strong a hold 
upon the sympathy and affection of the American scholar as 
Sir Walter Scott’s, and no author is more widely read and stud- 
ied. Teachers of the higher grades of schools can recommend 
no better edition to their pupils than the one here referred to. 


Our Great Premium Still Continued. 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Any person sending.us four new subscriptions to JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, or twelve new subscriptions to Goop TimEs 
or PRIMARY TEACHER, with twelve dollars, will receive the 
magnificent gift of the last edition of 


WessTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Send for specimen copies, to canvass with. One of our 
splendid any hic portraits given to each new subscriber. 
. W. BrcKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A New and Beautiful Premium for the Ladies. 


Any lady sending us two new subscriptions to JoURNAL OF 
EpvuCATION, or six new subscriptions to Goop TimEs or 
MARY TEACHER, with six dollars, will receive the elegant 


volume of 
ART RECREATIONS: 


A Complete Guide to all kinds of Ornamental Work for the 
Home and the Schoolroom, splendidly illustrated. 


An Encyclopedia of information as to the best ways of 


making home and schools attractive. 
copies of papers for canvassin 
Address 


Send for specimen 
W. BIcKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

Summer term will commence March 27th. Graduates 
from here who enter Williams College, Bowdoin, or 
Wabash, are sure of a coll scholarship. Send for 
Catalogue to E. 8. BALL, A.M., Principal. 160 ¢ 


Harvard University Examinations for Women, 
CAMBRIDCE, JUNE, 1878. 


For information address SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 114 Boylston St. 160 ¢ 


_ We make for the intel-, 
ligent edu- School Globes cator, and do 
hot cater to the demand for “anything that is round” 
for a Globe,—that a Western dealer writes he can sell. 
Our Globes are conceded to be equal if not superior to 
~- made abroad or at home. 

Our customers are never disappointed when they re- 
ceive a Globe, as it more than equals expectation. 

Please send for Descriptive Catalogue of 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 
16, and 30 inch Globes. Price lately reduced. 

160 tf H. B. NIMS & co., Troy, 


WANTED. 

A position as Teacher of Drawing in a public or pri- 
vate school, by a young lady whose rare natural talents 
have been well cultivated by a thorough course of study 
—4 part of which was in the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School ; has also had some experience in teaching. 

Address 
“ DRAWING TEACHER,” 


td At this Office. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
, 30 Union Sq, (4th Ave, side), New York. 
ice UPPLIES Tators, Governesses, Professcrs (Amer- 
Tat and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, 
for application- orn. SUPPL 2S Schools and 
smilies with competent Instructors without charge. 


HE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand | P 


t journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
Parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 
for those } S. School and College Directory , a guide 
of best Schoo pe to —gives information 
‘ . nt free for this purpose on recei 
of "ah. stamps. To all others, sb cts. " 
Dealer in’ co SWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Seool Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 


rial, &., &, 
$0 Uniom Sa. Ave. side), N. ¥. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 


Commencing June 10th, 1878, and con- 
tinuing Ten Weeks, 


Conducted by S. Author of “ THE 
SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and Professor of Elo- 
cution and English Literature, Illinois College. 
The sebesk & designed especially for those who wish 
to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 
Special Classes for Clergymen and others. 
Sond for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HumPuREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
h comparative quickness and suc- 

e thore’ ness and com, 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and b 
several STeads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Cambridge. 

Eavenanone.—Rev; Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 

; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
déstotnt Professor F. Bowen ; Professor e ; (Hur- 
vard University. 

Dr. and Mrs. trum hreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as ten gn at liberal 
payment for Nolid. advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pupils at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 

ition, Philology and criticism by correspondence. 

“As a Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those guages, 
tainly has no ex in this country.”—[{Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West-Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 22 


Ww LOUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
ore best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
rice: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, 155 zz 


5 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


ts, post-} nts’ ou 
1. REED. Nassau, N. Y. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N 16 HAWLEY ST » Boston. 
For circular or information, ¥. B. Sxow. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN 


School and Kindergarten Material. 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL MAILED FOR 25 CENTS, 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS of every Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


SUPPLIES 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for every Department. 
With First-class Positions. 


6& No Charge to Families and Schools. #@ Send Stamp for Application Form. 


The U. 8. School and College meapetery —comnptes expressly for those having children to 


educate—advertises the best Schools, and gives 
this purpose, on the receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
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mportant facts about each. Sent FREE for 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


5°6 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


ty Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
TL; 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of March 2 furnishes 


the following : 
Mr. E. C. Stedman is just now engaged in 
reparing a,selection from his poems for pub- 
fication in England, and which will probably be 
issued also by his Boston publishers. 

Lee & Shepard have engaged Mr. Samuel 
Carson as traveling salesman and general rep- 
resentative through the West, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. are busily engaged 
in organizing their establishment, and most of 
the persons representing special departments 
in both houses will be retained in the employ- 
ment of the newfirm. Few have had any thing 
todo with the late house of Osgood & Co. who 
have not made the acquaintance of Mr. A. 
Smith, who superintends the publication de- 

rtment. Osgood & Co,’s Descriptive Cata- 
ook which is much more than a publisher’s 
list of books, and is specially worth the book- 
buyer’s attention, is one among many oi the 
things which he has modestly done. 

William Black will contribute a volume on 
Oliver Goldsmith to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
forthcoming series of ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters,’’ edited by Mr. John Morley. 

Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, has been get- 
ting into form a new edition of his ‘‘ English 
and Scotch Ballads,’ and hopes to be able to 
woe the printing of it next year. 

rof. W. S. Jevons has written a “‘ Primer 
of Political Economy,’’ for the useful series of 
‘*Science Primers,’’ published by the Macmil- 
lans and the Appletons. 

Mr. Steiger’s promised ‘‘Guide to Amer- 
icans}Aterature,’’ which is to be a selected list 
of American publications, with expository 
notices for the guidance of book-buyers, will be 
awaited with interest. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have just issued 
the fifteenth thousand edition of ‘* Royal Com- 
mandments,’’ a little volume of “daily 
thoughts ”’ suitable for the Lenten season. 

The first fasciculus of Professor Kiepert’s 
‘“* Hand-book of Ancient Geography,’’ contain- 
ing the introduction, Asia and Africa, is just 
ready abroad. The second part, which will 
contain Europe, the indexes, and the preface, 
will be out toward Easter. 

The batch of books just sent out by Macmil- 
lan & Co. contains perhaps the most important 
lines sent out together this season,—the final 
volume of Professor Stubb’s ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,’’ a great standard work; 
the fourth and fifth volumes of Masson’s ‘‘ Mil- 
ton and His Times’’; M. de Laveleye’s impor- 
tant work on ‘‘ Primitive Property”’ ; and some 
volumes of lesser moment. 

Macmillan & Co. issue, in the historian Free- 
man’s Historical Course for Schools,’ a 
seventh volume on “ European Colonies,”’ by 
E. J. Payne. 

Lee & Shepard have ready “‘ The Science of 
French Conjugation,’ by E. T. Andrews, M.D. 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 


AMERICAN Scuoot Institute, Estes. 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of geod 
SCHERMERIO! endorsements,for stamp. 
30 East 14th St., (near HORN. fs 
From Bey. C. V. Spear, A.™i., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ 1 have always regarded Mr. Scher- 
meérhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 
and ‘THLE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Neo rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advanitages.’’ 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
miér legon de is,” has been rarer It may be 
obtained free, by addressing the author, 1481 Broadway, 
New York. The first Latin Book, “ Talks with Caesar 
De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 
the Norma! School. The first chapter of this work will 
be out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 
Teaching of Latin and Greek.” 

The Normal Scheol will meet at Amherst Col- 
lege, on July 9th. The programme of the School will 
be ready February 15. 154 tf 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, | formato 


1418 Chestnut Philadelphia. 

For Cl men, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecutien bears u Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic tion, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, » Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursued together 
orseparately. Chartered 1875, Grants diplomas. Win- 
ter Term opened Feb. 4. Send for catalogue, 

“ZZ J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
‘ 50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 

Defective Speec .8. 
Elocution.2¥ Bee hen’ 
J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 

UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Unio 
od 'Sq.yN.Y.; $1 per yr. Anna Randall-Dichl, Pub. 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes 
MUSICAL TOURER. 
BUREAU. Music Hall, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL* OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Joun L. Sropparpb’s course of six illus- 
trated lectures on “European and Oriental 
Cities,’ which have attracted general atten- 
tion, will be repeated in Boston, in the Church 
of the Disciples. The lecturer’s travels and 
studies enable him to speak intelligently, while 
his gifts in description of persons, places, and 
things are life-like and intensely interesting. 
Schools will do well to secure Mr. Stoddard’s 
services. 


WE need not call the attention of our read 
ers to the full-page advertisement of Davis, 
Bardeen & Co.: it speaks for itself; and the 
class of books there presented are such as 
teachers and school officers need. This enter- 
prising firm knows no better way to secure 
patronage than by telling the world what they 
have to sell, and inviting trade by a prompt 
business spirit, fair prices, and a list of books 
which people want. Some of the books in the 
published list are absolutely essential to a com- 
plete library for the educator, and the prices 
are exceedingly low. What more need be said? 


GroRGE SHERWOOD & Co., Chicago, have 
a line of Text-books which should be familiar to 
Eastern as well as Western teachers. This 
firm only deals in first-class books, and their 
reputation as square dealers is well known in 
the West. Mr. Woodard, of this firm, was for- 
merly a principal of a Chicago grammar school, 
and his familiarity with the needs of schools is 
of great service to him in the publishing busi- 
ness. Their books are well worthy of examina- 
tion by school-ofticers and teachers. 


SEE oUR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Eldridge & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

S. 8S. Hamill, Jacksonville, Ill. 

H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Harvard Ex. for Women, Boston. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
Moses T. Brown, Boston. 

RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 


with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MAOHER GALYVANIC Co., New York City. 125 zz 


Leading Colleges, Preparato 


DIRECTORY. 
Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INCKNEY'’'S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 


To all others, 50 cents. 


of th 


Hawley St., Boston.) 


Copies to be had at the Office 


e NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND 16 


COLLEGES, 


year opened Sept, 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 


I 
sical, 


logues address 


A "yeas opeued COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The Gist 
19, 


n resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
Lucius H. BuGBEER, D.D., Prest. 82 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei 
Schools. Open to both sexes. 
D, PATTEN, 


ht Colleges and 
dress the 
2 2% 


Com- 


mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
s Sept, 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I, 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Champaign, Til. 


J. M. Grecory, LL.D., t. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, 
ete. 


For 
, address the President, F. MAGouN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY- COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA Ohio. For cata- 


logue, etc., address the 


est., 1. W. ANDREWS. 


at Syracuse, .N. Y. 


on: College iberal s—E. 


L 
Dean 


ments in 
. Haven, D.D., 
.» Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥. Comfort, A.M., Dean, 


PREPAEATORY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with 4 7 instruction in 
class or private, Address Capt. J, K. BucKLYyN, A.M. 


LIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Pre for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H, Corry, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


IARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Teehnology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W ‘this YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
w 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 

ill open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 

March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 

ments: English, Commereial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 

atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 

fessor in charge of each forse Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLOws, A.M., Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ess N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Maas. 5 zz 


‘ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 uz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
For ‘catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ux 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOooL StT., BOSTON. 


WALTER Smiru, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. BSzz 


IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. 


D. H. CocHran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Degerinent of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. Ru 


GGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations Sept.19 and 20. __. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Peers. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in — and closes in May. 


ress Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


ent. For circulars and informa- 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 


partin 
n address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 Kast 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address 


Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’ on receipt of half retail price. 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YO 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


To Lecture Committees. 
Prof. MOSES T. BROWN 


Has arranged, for Lyceums, 
“The Charles Dickens Readings.”* 


The course consists of four of the charming stories of 
the great Novelist and Comedy Reader. 

No Readings can have a higher interest for either a 
cultivated and critical, or a popular audience. 

Prof. BkRown’s position as Interpreter and Delineator 
of Dickens is too well-known to need comment. 

For terms, address at 

160 ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully Yay es to introduce and recommen 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
es are substituted Greek of Course I. 
. The Engineering course of three years, leadin 

the degree of Civil Engineer. ‘ 7” 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 

pe he rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 

afforded needy students scholarships and tunities. 
Address CHARLES E. Bay See’ 

College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
00 


Is. of recen. examination 
will be sent on application, [102tf] W.N. EAYES. 


EAN ACADEMY, 


Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 


Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER, 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H, Principal. 55 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


Ad-| Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Cireular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, addreas ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 5A 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAS8s. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes, 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scott. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A, B, OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 az 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
pal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advan . 


46 uz 


Address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


JLDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized fm the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
95 


Apa L. HowARD, President. 


FALL TERM BRGAN SEPT. 6. 


We" TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY. 
A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. res boys for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. 


. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y¥, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 


Classical and Scientific. 


. 8. SPAULDING, Prince. 


. Rev. Davip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Prine. 


OE MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


‘erent departments, Kindergarten, 


ratory, and 


Prepa: 
U r, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 


in all 


enty-one years 


age. § students received 
sections of — ll 


Upper Department. 


OFS INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Wellendowe<, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 


catalogues address J. T. 


DWARDS, D.D., Princ. 8222 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


tary Drill; fifteen experi 


.I, New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

enced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 

Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
130 tf 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
ng School for both sexes. nses moderate, 
or e HENRY Priest ,Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F: D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
63 zz 


, East Greenwich, R. L 


in 1842. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
G Berkshire Established ; 


$66 free ha town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. | logues 


or for the Scientific School. 
ENJ. F. MILLS, AM., 


for Coll For cata- 
address 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Scheol for Methers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


ANTED—A4t all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Pncyel ia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). ‘To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
ees apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
‘or New ineen , 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


Low ana 
in 


Agents seek 
ing Profitable 
& Permanent 
employment 
can obtain 
72 per cent, 
in selling 
The World 
Series of Pop. 
ular and Use- 
ful Books for 
the People. 


14% 
Eighth St... ¥- 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


BISMARC - His Private Letters and Per- 


thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
ry romance of diplomacy and war. a 
us 


Canvassers to push 
1574 FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


SG TRONGHRINK] 


THE CURSE AND THE CURE 
By the veteran author, T.8. ARTHUR: A book to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses posty, 
» home: faplety etc: Unfolds the work of Jne e 
Asylums, mcis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. manly 
000 ustrations 5 per cent.’ 
Send for terms. UBBARD BROS, nbs. ain 
Street, Springfield, 


) 
|. 
| | 
| 
M 
— = 
Ba 
cl 
— 
| | | 
| ever e 
{ that tends. to 
make chew 
sainble. Ali 
R | want 
- Showin: 
h them is sell. 
B ing them. 
PO guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also ae 
for every department of instruction. For in-|— - 
7 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


{AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


—AND— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


_ J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS. 
Rev. J Secretary. | Agent. . 


11 23 Franklin Street. “Z 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10, 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 

ilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


Analysis, -50 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
p red to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates, Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon ap lication. Music 
or books mailed, Lae wu receipt of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM, H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 zz 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 
The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


Price by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AND SENTENCES, 50 cents, All denomi- 


nations Postage ELTON BRADLEY & CO. 
159 Springfield, Mass. 
HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Menday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion, By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 

urch; 3. State and bom agg © 4. State Schools; 5. 


Ch 
State Institutions. 400 4 50. 
.N, PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. @1.35. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Edweational and Foreign Book Store, 
812 Broadway, New Work. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
MILAN, TURIN, &c. 


JAMES A, MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Geld and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; . 
Tenderand True. 16mo. 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


The Crown 
at — and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 


Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue, 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nove PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 zz 1344 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JOST PUBLISHED 
— HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 
crets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a B bert onlin’ Trans- 
lated and edited, with N 


Paris, 
MADRID, 


149 zz 


thor of “ Modern by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
_tndeuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from primers 
our best Teachers 
for reading wap mentary to First Reader, the Month- 
ie ands ifully illustrated, carefull aded in 
containing 16 well-tille 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopDAkp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, $2.00. 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
moetics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . $1.00, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
ta" Apply for Circular. 160 h 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices, Also Mr. Hammond's 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 95.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis é ‘ 1.7 

Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Anaizate, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON. 
27 Howard Street, New York. 

Papetese Trench on Words. Arran for 

Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 

With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 

illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 

D, Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50, 
White's Student’s hol 12mo. 
Eneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 Broadway, New York.| 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Tele h. Ill., cloth, 1.75 
D pepein and its Kindre seases. B 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc,), 1.50 

Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnsons Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Jen Cents for the most original Pam- 
— ever published, treating of Mrs. M.G. 
Brown's METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 

TH) Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tien, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Insanity, Nervous Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, heumatism, Scar- 
let Fever,—ail Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLS THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms, 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
paper, amerone en vings etc. ; contains testimonials 

rom all parts of the wor d; also reasons logically on 
the cause and of disease. Address Mrs. M. 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 58 Bond 
Street, New York. 

The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid worl years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Boox. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or 1 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened proces Teachers by 
the publication of a New Method with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, 80 com- 
plete that with a few referencesto any Grammar it 
embraces everything essential to a mpowlonee of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
ey etc.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, an Sentences ; Parsing in four hs ae and Crit- 
icism,—the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn incpal 


ly. 

The author, JAs. P. Hoyt, A.M., Princi ~'§ Acad- 
Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 

Ld is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per — 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY; Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 
Please call or correspond. 


LAAN 


School Music Books ! 
High School Choir. 


TILDEN, $9.00 
per doz. A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 


School Son Book. C. EVEREST. 


$6.00 per doz. 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. $2.0 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir. 
$6.00 a doz. Excellent collection for High or Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Am. School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. Care- 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of 

genial Songs for Common Schools. 

ONG ECHO,. « PERKINS.  .75 
OCKING BIRD, . W.0O. PERKINS. .50 
UR FAVORITE, . H.P. DANKs. .60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LOWELL MAson. 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set up 
and used, and furnishing a complete course of practice. 
Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. Each, $8.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ANY TEACHER 


5|sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 


BABY LAND for the same purpose. 
D. LOTHROP & 
| 32 Pranklin Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Illustrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 

Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


° JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
146 tf No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


Pre Bono Pablice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plas Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPAR . 
—AND — 


New Developments... 
Paftes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


address 
H.W. ELLSWORTH, PuBLISHER, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


147 tf 


reemed,{ PROGRESSIOMETRE | 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, Begs: privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike ry awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o ps tee ”’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every —— of 
ability, and in bly rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


SCHOOL REGISTER, } | 


21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
for Punctuality, Regalarity, De- 
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Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur 
nished them for 
An immense stoc 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Foss 


ven sums which this may indicate. 
oy on hand of Minerals 
ls, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates, American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror, H.A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
i MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 29 
154 Catalogues on application. 2 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEents anp Common ScHoo.s. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. C lete sets, cunsistin 

of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00" 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00, Descriptive price-list free on 


ll various School A ill natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order, 


CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 

edical, ical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible Mouse, Astor Place, New 


DRAWIN @ STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Priced and Illustrated catal 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & *s 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and 
directions for e, send to Sole rietors, N. W. Sil- 
caite Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St. N. Y. 134 (1) 


Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 
tone. Catalogue free. 155 az 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 


A SELF-CUR of Vival Force; 
Dyspepsia, Paralysis 


umatiom, 
lepsy, sterian, Weak Lun s, Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Maguetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Tilustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this By yt 
H. M. MALOY 


152tf «147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice o al piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and 
bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 
ature it would be difficult to procure elsewhere.” 

—Aubnrn Citizen, 

# Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be .”’—Baltimore Elocutionist. 

“(Its selections evince food taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and 


burg, Pa. 
“The is excellent,”’"—The A 


riginal Mt. 
Alliston Wesleyan College and Academy, Sac le, N.B. 
“ This 


magazine should be in the ion of ev 
teacher and scholar United Bintan. independ. 


ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 

. Price of subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 
cénts. a number sent of tage on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 
Springfield, iti. 


te Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. : 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologi 4 
es sent on application. . 


| 
— 
| MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
| © | 
| — 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves littie 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
& Year Profound interest. Terms: 50cen 
| 
um TKS c. 
111 tf H. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 
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NEW-ENGLAND, YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. - 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


FADERS, Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
R by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price 
If you want the best and chea books, be sure and 
send for these. Already adopted for the State of Minn. 


ISTORY. Elementary; New American; History of 
H » the World; Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History, &c. 

ANGU AGE. Picture-object Language Lessons; Eng- 
L lish Grammar; Com tion; Rhetoric; 
Primers of Literature, Philology, Studies in Bryant; 
Memory Gems, 


GEOGRAPHY, Sormell’s Sxstematic. Rdition; 


Primerof Geography ; Outline maps; Ma wing cards. 
Leading Text-Books in all ts of study, 
Catalogues free. 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 


117 State St., Chicago, Ml. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mase, 


J. H. BUTLER &-CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Success! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 


Aso, PARTS 2 AND 3, BouND TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 

The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877. 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST 

wz Send for Special Circulars about them. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anuderseon’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
Miutchisen’s and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., \. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New La 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catalo free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 
8. Western 


-English 


51 zz Washington Street’ CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
gust our, 36 Bremfcld BOSTON. 


Book of Logarithms, 
With Practical Applications. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 


Primary....... $ 
Common School... 1.50 


sees 
4 
= 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have now ready a New Edition of " ' 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


By JNO. 8S. HART, LL.D. 


‘lA His of English 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 

Harper’s School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .. .. 
lies for intro- 


94 cts. 


For copies for examination, and su 
duction, address A. STO 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus, 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo, 60 
Pecket Dictionary, Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 


full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & 25 BOND-ST., N, Y. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook ef Literature. 
Warren Colburun’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vecal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchei Guide to masope- 
Stahdard Editiens of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue, 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 


With an Appendix on ing, Stammering, Stuttering 
Detects of Speech. , 
A Companion to “‘ Baker’s Reading Club.”’ 
By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
16me. Cloth. 50 cts. 

“It seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.”— Vox Populi (Lowell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, \ 

Catalogues mailed free. . 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington Boston. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL LANTERN. In- 
vented by Dr. James Freeman Clarke. Far superior, 
in point of practical utility, to globe or atlas, Every 
teacher and every student of astronomy should have 
one. Price, with set of slides and a copy of ‘“‘ How to 
Find the Stars,” $3.50. 

HOW TO FIND THE STARS. 
Freeman Clarke. 16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Miuxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Sunior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s El tary FE im Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessous in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
Literature. 


In a es of Biographical Sketches. w.F 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. = 


By James 


mintory of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .,.....$1.50. 


Present Time. BK . F. Collier, LL.D, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


It gives the experience and incidenits of forty years 
by mail, post-paid, on of $1.25. 160 

30 cts. for 25 Cards, 
Correspondence (by Senta) oF 
r ARD & 
CARDS. in | 


Agent Fg New England tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 
READY, POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished, Correspondence solicited. 

Gen New-England Agent, 
1552% A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp PvuB.isHERs, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
ee — schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and @ or instruction with object- 
lessons, 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols, ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
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The Sctence Series (30 vols.), «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam En e 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailea on application. 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
hi 
enters 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD, 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


128 

SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Ma 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiclogy. 

Alden’s Science of Government, 

Maven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


‘|THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 Hast 12th Street, New York, 

Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Years, | vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Beund the World. 606 PP 1000 Tllus., 65.00 
Life of Charlies Summer. 700 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Tilus., 4.00 
Seaus, By Rev. C.F. DEEMs. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 

In the Homes of the idents. From 
Washington to Grant, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles, 
Send for Catalogues. ett 


WRITING | and, America 
PAPER, | 


Publishers. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Beaders. 

By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MeVicar. 

Campbell's Concise Mistery of the U. 8. 

By L. J. Campbell. 

Seavey’s Geodrich’s Mistery of Unit. States. 

By Charles A, Goodrich and W. H,. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records. 

y J. D, Bartley. 
The song (Music.) 

By E. C. Phelps and L, F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 

By Mortimer A. Warren. ‘ 
Ellsworth System of Penmanshipand Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 

For fall list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine, of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the parpes, Its 
adoption in several of the most fu Is, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Miaury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


Thix Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical tea of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


for examination, with a view to in- 
- uction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


tar For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 


The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 
Harvey's Readers 
White's Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 4 


Eclectic Geographies 

Eclectic Penmanship . 
Venable’s U. History 
Thalheimer’s Histories 

Norton’s Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Ete. 


A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co.,. 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Now England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. —_ 
WILLIAM WARE & CO, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; —_ 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell/s Probs. ; 
Hill’s Geometries; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; - 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist £ 4 


Campbell’s Concise of t 
Edwards’ Outlines of En History. 
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